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A NEW DAY FOR BUSINESS 


RESIDENT WILSON, in his letter of con- 

gratulation to Secretary McAdoo on the open- 

ing of the Federal Reserve banks, gives ex- 

pression to his conviction that we are looking 
upon the dawning of a new day. He recounts with 
pride the large accomplishments of his administration 
in relation to business and industry and speaks with 
exuberant optimism of the future. He writes not so much 
as a historian, with unbiased judgment and impartial 
analysis. He writes rather as a Democrat, his vision a 
little obscured by party loyalty, his judgment a little 
modified by proximity to the event. Nevertheless his 
summing up is on the whole sound, and his predictions 
not out of harmony with the probabilities. 

The conditions out of which we seem to be emerging 
Mr. Wilson describes effectively in these terms: 

Ten or twelve years ago the country was torn and excited 
by an agitation which shook the very foundations of her 
political life, brought her business ideals into question, con- 
demned her social standards, denied the honesty of her men 
of affairs, the integrity of her economic processes and the 


morality and good faith of many of the things which her 
law sustains. 

Those who had power, whether in business or in politics, 
were almost ——— looked upon with suspicion, and 
little attempt was made to distinguish the just from the 
=“ 

hey, in turn, seemed to distrust the people and to wish 
to limit their control. There was an ominous antagonism 
between classes. Capital and labor were in sharp conflict, 
without prospect of accommodation between them. Interests 
harshly clashed, which should have codperated. 

This was not merely the work of irresponsible agitators. 
There were real wrongs which cried out to be righted, and 
fearless men had called attention to them, demanding that 
they be dealt with by law. 


{ 


HE credit for the correction of these conditions he 

gives to the Democratic party. It has recast the 
tariff “with a view to supporting the Government rather 
than supporting the favored beneficiaries of the Govern- 
ment.” A banking and currency system has been estab- 
lished, “which puts credit within the reach of every 
man who can show a going business,” under the super- 
vision and control of the Government. A trade commis- 
sion has been created thru which “those who attempt 
unjust and oppressive practises in business can be 
brought to book.” Labor has been made “something else 
in the view of the law than a mere mercantile com- 
modity—something human and linked with the priv- 
ileges of life itself.” 

Of the future Mr. Wilson expects much. It is “clear 
and bright with the promise of the best things.” 
While there was “agitation and suspicion and distrust 
and bitter complaint of wrong,” he says, 


groups and classes were at war with one another, did not 
see that their interests were common, and suffered only 
when separated and brought into conflict. 


Fundamental wrongs once righted, as they may now 
easily and quickly be, all differences will clear away. We 
are all in the same boat, tho apparently we had forgotten 
it. We now know the port for which we are bound. We have, 
and shall have more and more, as our understandings ripen, 
a common discipline of patriotic purpose. We shall advance, 
and advance together, with a new spirit, a new enthusiasm, 
a new cordiality of spirited codperation. It is an inspiring 

rospect. Our task is henceforth to work not for any single 
—- but for all the interests of the country as a united 
whole. 

The future will be very different from the past, which we 
shall presently look back upon, I venture to say, as if upon ‘ 
a bad dream. The future will be different in action and 
different in spirit, a time of healing, because a time of just 
dealing and codperation between men made equal before the 
law in fact, as well as in name. 


In his conclusion that the time has come when we 
must proceed from the task of destructive criticism to 
the work of constructive upbuilding, President Wilson 
is overwhelmingly right. Ten years ago there was much 
that needed to be torn down—monopoly, special priv- 
ilege, injustice by the few toward the many. Today 
there is much that needs to be built up—prosperity, con- 
fidence, justice of the many toward the few. 


ONG vistas open before us. The swift disaster of the 

war, which’ dislocated credit, stifled business and 
menaced prosperity, promises to bring to us on the re- 
bound, as it were, great opportunities for business ex- 
pansion and increased trade. In order to avail ourselves 
of them, it is necessary, as Mr. Wilson says, that the 
United States “mobilize its resources in the most ef- 
fective way possible and make her credit and her use- 
fulness good for the service of the whole world.” It is 
far from being a merely selfish opportunity that lies 
before us. The nations of Europe, by going to war, have 
cut themselves off from the service which it has been 
their good fortune to perform for the rest of the world. 
That service must still be performed. The people of 
South America and Asia and Africa still need what 
Europe has estopped itself from continuing to supply. 
It is natural that they should look to us. If we open our 
eyes to the situation in the earnest realization that it 
involves serious responsibilities as well as promising op- 
portunities, they should not look in vain. 

But we must mobilize our resources. We must work 
together. We must encourage business, not harry it. 
We must substitute codperation for criticism, mutual 
helpfulness for class antagonism. 

Mr. Wilson has pointed out one direction in which 
action should be taken in the new spirit: 

The railroads of the country are almost as much affected, 
not so much because their business is curtailed, as because 
their credit is called in question by doubt as to their earn- 
ing capacity. There is no other interest so central to the 


business welfare of the country as this. No doubt in the 
light of the new day, with its new understandings, the prob- 
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lems of the railroads will also be met and dealt with in a 
spirit of candor and justice. 


There was a time when it was essential that the prin- 
ciple of public control of common carriers and govern- 
ment regulation of railroad rates should be firmly estab- 
lished. In bringing about this desirable end it was 
inevitable that there should arise an atmosphere of an- 
tagonism between the railroads and the public. But that 
time is past. The principle is immovably fixed. The rail- 
roads accept it as completely as their most ardent critics 
of the past. The atmosphere of antagonism should be 
blown away. The time is here to use the machinery first 
set up to protect the public from the railroads, to defend 
the railroads from the menace of untoward conditions. 
We have compelled the railroads to do justice to us. 
We must see to it that we do not hesitate to do justice 
to them. 

President Wilson is right. A new day is dawning. 
We shall hasten its coming just in proportion as we 
realize that a new time demands a new understanding, 
a new codperation, a new spirit. 

As business prospers, we all prosper. In the misfor- 
tunes of business we all suffer. The new day of pros- 
perity must be accompanied by a new day of compre- 
hension of the needs of business, encouragement for the 
aims of the business world, recognition of the sincerity 
of purpose of business men. 








PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


ND now after we have organized our establish- 

ment, and systematized our work and card-indexed 
our time and reduced our motions to their lowest terms, 
we come to the most difficult matter of all, the question 
of the efficiency of the individual. Is the reader doing 
as well by himself as he is by his business? Is he as 
successful in attaining the aims that he thinks most 
desirable, whatever these may be, as he is in achieving 
the ends of his profession? Is he making as much out 
of life as he ought to make? Let us, in accordance with 
the spirit of the time refer the question to an expert, 
the most expert of modern analysts of the human mind, 
Professor William James. In his soul-stirring essay on 
“The Energies of Man” he says: 

The human individual lives usually far within his limits. 
He possesses pa of various sorts which he habitually 
fails to use. He energizes below his maximum and he be- 
haves below his optimum. . . . Compared with what we 
ought to be, we are only half awake. Our fires are damped, 
our drafts are checked. We are making use of only a small 
part of our possible mental and physical resources. 

In this expert opinion we would all concur from our 
own experience. But, when we pass from diagnosis to 
remedy it is found, as usual, that doctors disagree. How 
can we tap these unutilized reservoirs of power and 
emotion that we feel within us? Professor James says 
by prayer. Professor Chittenden says by fasting; he 
would have us cut down our calories and protein by 
half. Mr. Edison would cut down our sleep by half; 
three or four hours every day or so when we have noth- 
ing else to do. Heart and lungs never sleep; why need 
hands and brain? 

Perhaps we do eat and sleep too much, tho personally 
we are somewhat skeptical of the desirability of much 
curtailment of the restorative functions of the body. 
But at least we ought to see to it that we eat and sleep 
efficiently, that we do not cheat our stomachs to please 


our palates and do not dawdle away our bedtime. Lis- 
tening to the clock strike at night is as lazy a habit as 
watching it in business hours. And when we go in for 
pleasure purely we should look out that we get the 
worth of our time and money. We ought not to waste 
our playtime in doing anything less than what we most 
delight in doing so far as that is attainable. This also 
is an essential part of the efficient life. 

-This week’s Independent is its first Efficiency Num- 
ber—tho by no means its first contribution to the cause 
of Personal Efficiency. Other articles by Mr. Purinton, 
and by those who have greatly achieved in various de- 
partments of world-activity, will follow during the com- 
ing months and will, we believe, attract wide attention.. 








WHY ARE WE LEAVING VERA CRUZ? 

OR seven months the United States army has been 

in possession of Vera Cruz. American soldiers have 
managed the city government, collected the customs of 
the port, maintained the peace, conserved the city’s 
health. The soldiers have now come home, leaving 
American interests to be protected by American war- 
ships in the harbor. They bring with them the customs 
monies that they have collected, to be held in trust un- 
til it can be decided to what government in Mexico they 
should be turned over. 

Why are we leaving Vera Cruz? This is only one of 
several questions which have accumulated in the past — 
year and which the people of the United States are en- 
titled to have answered. 

Why did we seize Vera Cruz? Was it to prevent the 
landing of a cargo of arms and ammunition for Huerta? 
If it was, why was the landing of that identical cargo 
at another port a few weeks later permitted without the 
shadow of a protest? Why, if the armed forces of the 
United States were sent to Mexico because Huerta 
would not salute the American flag, was the question 
of that salute entirely ignored in the mediation pro- 
ceedings? Why, having remained in possession of Vera 
Cruz for four months after Huerta decamped from Mex- 
ico, do we leave just at the moment when rival forces 
are again fighting for Huerta’s vacant chair? 

The President doubtless has sufficient answers for 
these questions. It was doubtless proper for him to keep 
his own counsel so long as our army was in foreign ter- 
ritory. But the army is on its way home again. It is 
time for the President to take the country into his con- 
fidence. The country has a right to know. 








WAR AND NON-RESISTANCE 
ON-RESISTANCE is not a very seductive doctrine 
to most of us, but it does appeal to certain mystical, 

martyr-like spirits, who would rather suffer wrong than 
do wrong, and who conclude that an injury done to an- 
other is always wrong. And they rest on the words of 
our Lord, who bade us when smitten on one cheek to 
turn the other. 

But that is a very literal way of interpreting Orien- 
tal language. In a way which we whose Western speech 
is more exact regard as extravagant, it exprest empha- 
sis by generalities which neglected exceptions and con- 
ditions, intent only on the present duty. To turn the 
other cheek, that is, to avoid malice and revenge, is a 
duty, but the language of the command is not literal or 
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universal. So the best Christian conscience interprets it, 
and interpreted it from the beginning. So Jesus inter- 
preted it when he sent forth the disciples as Apostles, 
armed with swords to protect themselves against rob- 
bers. Indeed Peter carried a sword when he followed 
Jesus to the Garden of Gethsemane and used it on one 
of the crowd that came to apprehend our Lord. Jesus 
could not have meant to inculcate non-resistance in case 
of violence by robbers and assassins. And Paul, when 
he said that magistrates bear not the sword in vain, and 
that they are a terror to evil-doers, taught another les- 
son from that taught us by Tolstoy. The whole content 
of Paul’s teaching of love, or of our Lord’s teaching of 
-non-resistance, is found in the condemnation of malice 
and revenge and the practise of patience under injuries, 
without ill will. But to protect one’s life or one’s liberty 
and rights is not forbidden. 

Think what the extreme doctrine of non-resistance in- 
volves. It will be fine when the time comes that there is 
no one to resist, because no one does a wrong. But as 
men now are, non-resistance means anarchy. It means 
the abolition of officers and courts, the end of law sup- 
ported by force, the abolition not of armies alone, but 
also of judges, sheriffs and police. It means a free hand 
for robbers and desperadoes, and rapine and outrage and 
murder rampant. No man and no woman would be safe 
from violence. Human nature does not allow us to sub- 
mit to that and grace does not require it. 

But we may be told to take the case of nations, and 
of Belgium in particular. Belgium was invaded by an 
army, and she resisted. If she had chosen non-resistance 
her fields and cities would not have been ravaged and 
her men slain, and Great Britain would not have been 
required to come to her help. Most true, sadly true; but 
if a man has the right to resist violence, so has a na- 
tion. Belgium submissive would have lost her freedom; 
she would have been the abject tool of another nation. 
She resisted, and if successful, she will maintain her 
freedom and honor for a thousand generations. That is 
worth all that it costs for one generation, for death is 
not too high a price to pay for liberty. 








AN UNACADEMIC ACADEMY 


HENEVER it has been proposed in England or 

the United States to establish an academy corre- 
sponding to the Académie Francaise the fear has been 
exprest that such an institution would in the end be- 
come rather a hindrance than a help to literature and 
art because it would necessarily have a conservative in- 
fluence and tend toward the fixation of standards and 
the repression of initiative. Now that we have at last an 
academy of our own it seems determined to disprove 
these doubts by a demonstration of the opposite tenor. 
Certainly any one who could have complained of the 
New York meeting of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters last week as being unduly conservative must 
himself be far in advance of his time. Almost every 
speaker seized the opportunity to make a plea for a more 
original, vital and national expression of his art. Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews of Columbia opened the ses- 
sion with a theory of “What is Pure English?” that 
would have shocked the purist, for he held up to ad- 
miration the verbal coinage of the workshop, the market- 
place and the newspaper office and commended those 


who have the courage to pronounce garage to rime with 
marriage. Professor Robert Herrick of Chicago followed 
with a eulogy of the new town of Gary and the spirit 
of San Francisco after the earthquake as examples of 
“The Quality of Imagination in American Life.” Next 
came the musician, and Mr. Arthur Whiting, in de- 
fending the right of “The American Composer” to an 
unbiased hearing, classed “Dixie” among the greatest 
of the world’s songs and rejoiced that American rag- 
time was sweeping over the world. If to have an aver- 
sion to futurism, cubism, and the like be a conservative 
then Mr. Paul Dougherty must be so classed, but other- 
wise his address on “Modern Tendencies in Painting” 
was radical in the extreme, for in his denunciation of 
affected. culture and compulsory admiration he virtually 
denied the usefulness of any form of training in the 
appreciation of art. 

From academicians of this type the untutored genius 
seeking out new paths has evidently nothing to fear. 
But it must be remembered that the American Academy 
is a young thing yet, only six years old in fact, and that 
its present members have grown up in an unacademic 
land. Perhaps when it gets to be 380 years old like its 
French prototype it will have gathered a bit of moss on 
its back. The Paris papers which told of the flight of 
the Government to Bordeaux on account of the approach 
of the German army, recorded also the news—if such it 
could be called—that the French Academy held its usual 
session and continued its work on the dictionary, reach- 
ing, with unconscious appropriateness, the word “Ex- 
odus.” The delegate of the French Academy to the 
American at the New York meeting was M. Brieux, 
himself no traditionalist, for his dramas deal with 
modern evils in most unconventional fashion. But this 
son of the people,,“the Tolstoy of the Temple quarter,” 
as he is derisively dubbed by the Parisian élite, stood 
out among the American academicians like a robin in a 
flock of ravens, for his coat was covered with em- 
broidery and medals and he wore a gilded sword by his 
side. It is unfortunately true that French authors are 
still sometimes obliged to resort to the sword and the 
Bois de Boulogne to defend their honor or increase the 
sale of their books, but they are supposed to wield a 
mightier weapon. Why should they not then wear a 
fountain-pen set in jewels or, better still, a miniature 
typewriter in gold and enamel? We commend this sug- 
gestion to our American academicians who so far have 
not distinguished themselves from the common herd— 
in external appearance of course—than by. the wearing 
of “a bow of purple ribbon bearing two bars of old 
gold” as specified in Article IX of the constitution of 
the National Institute. : 





NATIONS CHANGE THEIR MINDS. 


EN and women change their individual minds, 

peoples change their collective minds. This makes 
politics interesting. Also, this puts substance into our 
hepes for the human race. 

We judge nations in this matter much as we judge 
individuals. The man who changes his mind too often 
or tor trifling reasons’ we look upon as a light-weight 
and make small reckoning of his influence. Nations that 
go from one policy to another too light-heartedly, we 
set down as deficient in character. But the man who 
never changes his mind we call a bourbon, and the 
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nation that makes no new departure we describe as un- 
progressive—when we are polite. 

Changes of political feeling and resulting changes of 
policy within those limits that are bounded by the plat- 
forms of two great parties we take as a matter of course. 
Not so do we take fundamental changes of conviction on 
great subjects, that only the little parties venture in 
ordinary times to chatter about. Yet the United States 
preéminently, and other nations to an extent not to be 
disregarded, have undergone these more momentous 
revolutions of belief and purpose. 

Whig domination in the early days of the American 
republic was more than party ascendancy. It was an 
expression of an accepted order. Kings and lords had 
been proscribed, not so superiority nor privilege. Today 
the very men recognized by everybody as in reality 
superior, in character, in intelligence and in effective- 
ness, question both the rightfulness and the expediency 
of privilege. They prefer, and they think it wise, to 
mark off all personal superiority from every sort of cir- 
cumstantial advantage. They are working with the so- 
calied masses to create the widest objective equality— 
political, legal, educational—and so to deal with prop- 
erty and the industrial organization of society that dis- 
parity of economic condition shall decrease. 

The first onset of democracy, however, was a wave of 
narrow-minded dogmatic individualism: It was the in- 
tellectual and political self-assertion of frontiersmen 
whose initiative and self-reliance owed small debt to 
government, law, institutions of learning or social op- 
portunity. They associated government with authority 
and privilege; and held that government best that gov- 
erns least. The Civil War revealed the imperative neces- 
sity of governmental efficiency in a time of national 
peril. The resistless evolution of industry and the rise 
of the gigantic power of organized capital has revealed 
the not less imperative necessity of governmental effi- 
ciency to protect the equal rights of all citizens and to 
adjust conflicting interests. And now the exhibtion 
which the German nation has made to all the world, of 
the relation between superlative efficiency and a social 
o-ganization that holds together in a working order 
government, corporation and individual, has compelled 
everybody to reflect upon the practical problem of de- 
veloping the like efficiency in every nation without undue 
sacrifice of liberty. We may count it as a certainty that 
democracy from this time forth will see more things 
above the human horizon than are set down in the 
creed of laissez faire. 

It changes of conviction as profound as these are pos- 
sible to a people so self-satisfied and so headstrong as we 
Americans undoubtedly are, may we not hope that a 
nation so ruthless in its splendid ability and strength 
as Germany has shown herself to be, may in the coming 
days, after this murderous conflict is over, undergo con- 
viction of sin, and, taking her place among the penitents, 
begin to appreciate the value of liberty and of the in- 
dividual, as America, England and France are sure to 
appreciate the value of organization, system, fore- 
thought and collective efficiency? Why may we not hope 
and expect that this will happen? 

And if it happens, if the nations that now are bent 
upon crushing and humbling one another, shall see more 
nearly eye to eye, in a happier day, may not mankind 
hope and with reason expect that a yet deeper and 


mightier change of mind and of heart shall sweep away 
the whole horrible expectation, program and enginery 
of war? May not the whole world give itself, in joy and 
without misgiving, to the perfection of social efficiency 
directed upon the nobler work of emancipating man 
from all remaining bondage, of poverty, ignorance and 
wrong? Why need we doubt? 








A PLACE IN THE SUN 
AXIMILIEN HARDEN, the editor of Zukunft - 
and recognized as “the most influential publicist 

in Germany,” scorns to make excuses for Germany’s en- 
trance into the war. He sets forth Germany’s case with 
unblushing frankness: 

Let us drop our miserable attempts to excuse Germany’s 
action. Not against our will and as a nation taken by sur- 
prize did we hurl ourselves into this gigantic venture. We 
willed it. We had to will it. We do not stand before the 
judgment seat of Europe. We acknowledge no such jurisdic- 
tion. Our might shall create a new law in Europe. It is 
Germany that strikes. When she has conquered new domin- 
ions for her genius, then the priesthood of all the gods will 
praise the God of War. 

Germany is not making this war to punish sinners, or to 
free oppressed Lge non and then to rest in the consciousness 
of disinterested magnanimity. She sets out from the im- 
movable conviction that her achievements entitle her to de- 
mand more elbow room on the earth and wider outlets for 
her activity. 

This interpretation is not official. It may not be true. 
But if an editor of Herr Harden’s standing believes it 
to be true—and he would hardly make such an assertion 
if he did not believe it—that in itself is significant. 

It is just because the majority of the American peo- 
ple, with every desire in the world to be neutral, cannot 
escape the conviction that this is Germany’s real atti- 
tude, that American public opinion tends strongly to 
favor the Allies. The people of the United States will 
never accord their approval to a nation which plunges 
a continent into war in order to “demand more elbow 
room” and to conquer “new dominions for her genius.” 








THE WARDEN OF SING SING 


T is unusual to have a leader in prison reform ap- 

pointed to the command of a great prison. Governor 
Glynn’s appointment of Thomas Mott Osborne as war- 
den of Sing Sing is as admirable as it is unexpected. 
Mr. Osborne is an independent Democrat—independent, 
that is, of Tammany Hall, against whose domination in 
the state he has led a revolt. He has been mayor of the 
city of Auburn, a member of the New York Public Ser- 
vice Commission, and is chairman of the New York 
Commission on Prison Reform. 

If all reports are true, and there seems no reason to 
doubt it, Sing Sing badly needs a new head. It has been 
used as an adjunct of Tammany Hall. Its warden has 
just resigned under compulsion because he permitted 
a banker-convict to wander about the country prac- 
tically at will in the guise of a chauffeur. Sing Sing has 
been honeycombed with political favoritism. It has fos- 
tered vice instead of reforming the vicious. Instead of 
turning criminals into men it has tended to turn men 
into habitual criminals. 

Mr. Osborne is a man of high character, earnest pur- 
pose, and enlightened mind. It will tax his courage, his 
endurance and his wisdom to perform the labor of Her- 
cules that lies before him. 
































THE STORY OF THE WEEK 




















The fighting in 
Flanders has 
slackened owing 
to the cold and wet weather. Human 
endurance has reached its limit, 
altho human courage is unfailing. 
The breaking of the dikes and locks 
of the canals has flooded the fields 
and filled the trenches, and the sea is 
swept far inland by the gales. Snow 
has fallen and the water in which the 
soldiers have to stand or lie is freez- 
ing cold. Most of the villages and 
farmhouses have been destroyed, so 
there is no shelter or protection for 
the combatants except such as they 
can construct for themselves. In this, 
however, they have shown great 
ingenuity in the effort to make them- 
selves safe and comfortable. Some of 
the trenches are lined with concrete 
and provided with drains, while the 
dug-outs, where the soldiers sleep 
when off duty, are warmed by oil 
stoves. 

There is no material change in the 
positions of the opposing forces in 
Flanders. Dixmude is still under 
German control, altho it has been 
rendered uninhabitable by the bom- 
bardment from the British war- 
ships. 

At the other end of the long line of 
battle, on the Franco-German fron- 
tier, an increase of activity is report- 
ed. The Germans have got within 
twelve miles of Verdun and are 
bringing their heavy guns into play 
on the fortifications. Fort Camp des 
Romains, one of the barrier for- 
tresses on the Meuse, near St. Mihiel, 
has been held for a long time by the 
Germans in spite of the strongest 
efforts of the French to regain it. 
Now the Germans have succeeded in 
crossing the Meuse at this point and 


The Campaign in 
France and Belgium 








THE GREAT WAR 


November 16—Germans defeat Rus- 
sians at Vloclavsk, Poland. British 
Parliament votes additional war 
credit of $1,125,000,000 and calls 
for a million more men. 

November 17—British defeat Turks at 
head of Persian Gulf. Germans take 
Chauvoncourt on other side of Meuse 
from St. Mihiel. 

November 18—Battle between Rus- 
sian and Turkish fleets off Sebasto- 
pol. German warships bombard Rus- 
sian fortress of Libau. 

November 19—Austrians defeat Serbs 
at Valievo, south of Belgrade. Rus- 
sians occupy Carpathian passes. 

November 20—Germans regain Lodz 
and Plock in Poland. Turkish cruis- 
er “Hamidieh” bombards Tuapsé, 
on Black Sea, 77 miles southeast of 
Novorossinsk. 

November 21—Heavy fighting in Ma- 
zurian lake region of East Prussia. 
Turkish troops invade Egypt and 
reach Suez Canal. 

November 22—Germans again within 
forty miles of Warsaw. Germans 
bombarding Ypres and Soissons. 




















have established themselves on the 
western bank by the capture of the 
town of Chauvoncourt. If they are 
able to hold their line of communica- 
tion with Metz this will give them a 
new vantage ground for their attack 
on Verdun. 


The Great War 
began with the 
bombardment of 
Belgrade by the Austrians on July 
29. It was not to be expected that the 
city could hold out long against the 
whole power of Austria, so the Ser- 
vian Government, like the French, 
withdrew from the capital, and es- 
tablished itself in Nish, a mountain 
stronghold 130 miles in the interior. 
But the espousal of the Servian cause 
by Russia changed the aspect of the 


The 
Austro-Servian War 


situation, for Austria was at once 
obliged to concentrate her forces on 
the eastern frontier to protect Gal- 
icia against the Russian invasion. 

The Serbs and their blood brethren 
the Montenegrins took advantage of 
this to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country by invading Bosnia. 
Reports from Nish announced a 
series of overwhelming victories in 
which thousands of Austrian troops 
were killed and captured. The Serbs 
claimed at one time to have occupied 
Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, and 
even threatened to march on Buda- 
pest. 

These fabulous victories, however, 
failed to give them any material ad- 
vantage and they have now been 
forced back at all points. 

Semlin, opposite Belgrade, and the 
fortress at the junction of the Save 
River with the Danube, were taken 
by the Serbs, but they were not able 
to hold them and now Belgrade is 
more closely invested than before. An 
Austrian army from over the Drina 
has approached the capital from the 
rear and by the capture of Valievo, 
thirty-five miles southeast of Bel- 
grade, has cut it off from Nish. Six 
thousand Serbs were taken prisoner 
and a large amount:of arms and sup- 
plies were seized, for Valievo had 

‘been fortified to stand a long siege. 

In Herzegovina near the Adriatic 
coast the Montenegrins have also 
suffered a decisive defeat from the 
Austrian forces. 


In contrast with the 
western theater of 
operations, where the 
French and German lines have re- 
mained almost stationary for the last 
two months, the east has been the 
scene of rapid movements and start- 


The Advance 
on Warsaw 
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WHAT THE FIRING LINE REALLY MEANS—AN UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPH 
On the left, second from the.end, a man has just been shot in the cheek and has swung around; in the center lies a dead man; beside him a Red 


Cross surgeon is attending a wounded soldier 
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THE GERMAN ADVANCE IN POLAND 
General von Hindenburg has turned tables on the Russians and is again invading Poland between 
the Vistula and Warta Rivers. The Germans are now within fifty miles of Warsaw, at Plock, 
Skierniewice and Lodz 


ling changes of fortune. In that same 
time the Germans have swept over 
Poland to the gates of Warsaw and 
then as quickly have been driven 
back to their own frontier, and have 
now advanced again half way to the 
Polish capital. The immobility in the 
west is in fact directly connected 
with the celerity in the east, for the 
horses and automobiles which the 
Germans used for their rapid ad- 
vance on Paris in the first month of 
the war have now been mostly with- 
drawn from France and Belgium for 
use in Poland, to match the Cossack 
cavalry, which have always been the 
pride of the Russian army, and 
which are their most effective arm 
in the present campaign. 

General von Hindenburg has again 
proved his skill as a strategist. While 
Petrograd was reporting the rout of 
his army and its hot pursuit by the 
Russians, he was gathering his 
forces at Thorn for another blow. 
Here he had the advantage of the 
German railroad, designed, in fact, 
with such maneuvers in mind. There 
are only three railroad lines in west- 
ern Poland; these cross the German 
frontier respectively at Mlawa, 
Thorn, Kalisz and Chenstochova, and 
lead to a common center at Warsaw. 
There are no lines connecting these 
along the frontier on the Russian 
side. But on the German side rail- 
roads run parallel to the boundary all 
the way along from the Baltic to 
Galicia. 


It is a fundamental principle of 
Prussian strategy to carry the cam- 
paign into the enemy’s country when- 
ever possible, In this case the advan- 
tages of this plan are apparent, for 
the German railroads along the fron- 
tier are intact, while in the Russian 
territory, which has been twice 
fought over, we must suppose. that 
not much remains of tracks, embank- 
ments, bridges and stations. As soon 
as the German troops retreating 
from Warsaw had reached their own 
country they were rushed north by 
train and motor to the vicinity of 


Thorn, the fortress which bestrides 
the Vistula River where it leaves 
Russian territory. 

By November 5 General von Hin- 
denburg was ready to reassume the 
offensive, and with an army of some 
500,000 men again invaded Poland. 
With his left wing on the Vistula and 
his right on the Warta, he marched 
along the line from Thorn to War- 
saw. He reached Vloclavsk, about 
thirty miles from the frontier, on 
November 12, and in a four-day 
battle defeated the Russians. This 
enabled him to advance some twenty 
miles further, and the German front 
now extends from Plock to Lodz, 
about fifty miles from Warsaw. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas, the Russian 
commander-in-chief, has about 900,- 
000 men to meet the German inva- 
sion. 

In coéperation with this movement 
the Germans in East Prussia have 
retaken Mlawa and are advancing on 
Warsaw from the north, while in the 
south they have again taken the 
offensive anc are attacking the Rus- 
sians in the vicinity of Radom. 


The Galician campaign 
In Galicia depends upon the for- 

tunes of war in Poland, 
for the Russians would not dare to 
get far ahead of their front in the 
north, otherwise they would be in 
danger of being cut off by a flank 
movement of the Germans across the 
Vistula. So when the Germans made 
their first advance toward Warsaw 
in Poland the Russians in Galicia 
who had come within thirty-five 
miles of Cracow, withdrew to Lem- 
berg. When the Germans were 
driven back from Warsaw the Rus- 
sians again moved westward and 
even past their former high-water 
mark of Tarnow. It was even an- 
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RECRUITING ENGLAND’S LAST MILLION 


of passersby 


The Carlton Hotel in London used as a great billboard to stimulate patriotism in the is 
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nounced from Petrograd that the 
bombardment of Cracow had begun 
and that the fall of that city was im- 
minent. 

But now that the Germans are 
once more moving eastward the pres- 
sure on Cracow is relieved. The Rus- 
sians have retired from Tarnow, and 
if we may credit Vienna reports the 
Austrians defeated them north of 
Rzeszow and took 3,000 prisoners. 

The Russians, however, are press- 
ing the siege of Przemysl and claim 
that the fortress is already negotiat- 
ing for surrender. The Russians 
have again occupied Stryi, Uzsok 
and other Galician towns at the en- 
trance of the passes leading thru the 
mountains into Hungary, but they 
are not likely to attempt to cross 
the Carpathians in force during the 
winter. The Russian forces in Ga- 
licia are said to number 1,600,000. 


Engagements by 
land and sea are 
reported but it 
is hard to tell what they amount to, 
since both sides claim the victory. 
The most important is the naval 
battle fought near the Crimean coast 
if the Russians are right in claiming 
that the “Goeben” received there a 
serious injury. The “Goeben” is the 
German battleship which, together 
with the light cruiser “Breslau,” was 
in the Mediterranean at the outbreak 
of the war, and in order to escape 
capture by the French, went to Con- 
stantinople, where it was announced 
that it had been sold to the Turkish 
Government. The German officers 
and crews remained in charge of the 
vessels and, after they were repaired, 
they began hostilities by a bom- 
bardment of Russian ports in the 
Crimea. 

The Russians retaliated by shelling 
Trebizond, where the chief damage 
inflicted was the destruction of the 
Russian consulate and the wounding 
of the consul. This was followed, on 
the 19th, by the bombardment of 
Klopa, a port near the boundary of 
Russian Transcaucasia. At Trebizond 
and Klopa the Turkish forces were 
gathered for a raid on Batum, along 
the coast. 

On November 18 the Russian fleet 
encountered the “Goeben”’ and “Bres- 
lau” about twenty-five miles off 
Sebastopol and at once opened fire at 
a distance of forty cable lengths. The 
“Goeben” responded tardily and in- 
effectively; the “Breslau” did not 
take part in the conflict. The Russian 
fleet, consisting of two battleships 
and five cruisers, could, therefore, 
give their undivided attention to the 
“Goeben,” whose 11-inch guns were 
no match for the 12-inch guns of the 
Russian flagship “Evstafi.” The first 


The Russo-Turkish 
War 













































Underwood & Underwood 
“BUT WHAT GOOD CAME OF IT AT LAST?” 
QUOTH LITTLE PETERKIN. 
“WHY, THAT I CANNOT TELL,” SAID HE, 
“BUT "TWAS A FAMOUS VICTORY.” 


volley from the “Evstafi” caused an the Russians, who have for more 
explosion on the “Goeben” and set than a year been in virtual control of 
the vessel on fire. The other Russian the Province of Azerbaijan. 
vessels also attacked, but the greater 
speed of the “Goeben” carried her ‘ 
out. of range about forty minutes The Invasion is now at Constan- 
after the engagement began. The ° Egypt tinople and the Eng- 
Russians lost twenty-three men killed lish will not permit him to return to 
and nineteen wounded, according to the country of which he is the nomi- 
their own account. nal ruler, He has, therefore, thrown 
A launch from the United States in his lot with the Turks and is op 
cruiser “Tennessee,” trying to enter his way overland to Damascus to join 
the harbor of Smyrna, was fired upon the force which is preparing to in- 
by the Turkish forts. At the request vade Egypt. This force, according to 
of Ambassador Morgenthau the Turkish accounts, numbers two hun- 
“Tennessee” withdrew to Chios, a dred thousand; the French estimate 
Greek port in the Aegean. The Turk- it between sixty and seventy thou- 
ish Government explains that the sand. The Bedouins have already 
firing was not a hostile act, but crost the line which extends north 
merely a friendly warning that the from the Gulf of Akaba to the Medi- 
harbor was mined and closed. terranean and divides Palestine from 
Reports of the fighting in Armenia Egypt, and fighting has taken place 
are conflicting. According to Russian at El Arish, on the Mediterranean. 
reports their troops are making On the west of Egypt, in the terri- 
satisfactory progress in the direction tory of Tripoli and Cyrenaica, which 
or Erzerum. According to the Con- the Italians have recently annexed 
stantinople version of events, the but have not yet conquered, the 
Russians were defeated at Koprikoi, Bedouins are also rising and the 
thirty miles east of Erzerum, with a Italian Government has been forced 
loss of 4000 dead, 4000 wounded and to send more troops to Africa to de- 
500 prisoners, and only escaped com- fend the coast towns. 
plete destruction by reason of the fog At Shatt-el-Arab, where the Tigris 
and snow. and Euphrates rivers empty into the 
The Shah of Persia has announced Persian Gulf, the British troops 
his intention to remain neutral, but from India captured an entrenched 
the Persian tribesmen about Lake camp held by 4500 Turkish troops, 
Urumia are said to be rising against with twelve guns. The mouth of the 


The Khedive of Egypt 
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FIGHTING FROM RIFLE PITS IN EAST PRUSSIA 
Polish infantrymen in the German army, who have “dug themselves in” for independent firing 


river is now free to shipping, so com- 
merce with the Mesopotamian Valley 
may be resumed. e 


The opening, at the 
beginning of last 
week, of the twelve 
district banks of the new currency 
and reserve system, and the reopen- 
ing of the New York and New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchanges, which had 
been closed for three and one-half 
months, were followed by a general 
recognition of the fact that there 
had been a marked improvement of 
the condition of business. There 
were many optimistic expressions of 
opinion, and many signs that confi- 
dence was displacing the depression 
which prevailed during the first 
weeks of the war. It was seen that 
much of the improvement was due to 
the growth and character of our 
export trade. 

Wheat has been going out in large 
quantities and there has been a 
growing foreign demand for Amer- 
ican flour. Recent shipments (flour 
reckoned in terms of wheat) have 
been in the neighborhood of 8,000,- 
000 bushels a week. Exports of all 
breadstuffs in September and Octo- 
ber made a new high record. Cotton 
has been the exception, but the ex- 
ports of this staple have risen from 
less than $6,000,000 in September to 
$20,400,000 in October, with larger 
gains in the present month. The 
completion of the cotton loan pool of 
$135,000,000 promises to relieve the 
planters who have lost for a time so 
great a part of their foreign market. 
The exports of October a year ago 
were $107,000,000. 

For some time to come there will 
be nothing more interesting in the 
export trade than the production and 
shipment of supplies of various 
kinds ordered by the European bel- 


Growing 
Export Trade 


ligerents. These orders already ex- 
ceed $200,000,000, and are exerting 
a stimulating influence in many in- 
dustries. The warring nations are 
buying in this country twenty sub- 
marines, large quantities of powder, 
cartridges, shrapnel cases, torpedoes 
and canteens. They are paying 
$6,000,000 for wagons; $7,000,000 
for soldiers’ shoes (2,000,000 pairs 
are to be made in New England); 
$4,250,000 for motor trucks, and 
$6,500,000 for harnesses and saddles. 
These are for the field artillery 
horses. There has been one sale of 
$2,500,000 worth of horses, and 
probably $40,000,000 more will be 
paid. The clothing orders include 
800,000 hospital shirts, 1,500,000 
yards of shirting flannel, 350,000 
army blankets, 200,000 pairs of 
socks, and 1,000,000 yards of cotton 
duck. Millions have been paid for oil- 
cake, barbed wire, lumber and 
canned meats. It was due in part to 
such purchases that our exports ex- 
ceeded imports in October by 
$57,000,000. 


In a brief note to 
the President, on 
the 16th, Secretary 
McAdoo announced the opening for 
business, on that day, of the twelve 
Federal reserve banks, and con- 
gratulated him upon “this result of 
the great piece of financial legisla- 
tion with which your name is imper- 
ishably associated.” On the following 
day the President replied in a long 
letter, at the beginning of which he 
said he did not know that any special 
credit belonged to him, and that in 
the work were embodied the labor, 
and knowledge, and forethought, and 
practical experience, and sagacity of 
many men, 

The new system, he said, had done 
away with agitation and suspicion, 


Mr. Wilson Sees 
a New Day 


because it had done away with cer- 
tain fundamental wrongs. Ten or 
twelve years ago the country was 
torn and excited by profound agita- 
tion. Those who had power were 
looked upon with suspicion, and they 
in turn distrusted the people. There 
was ominous antagonism between 
classes. The tariff had been pur- 
posely contrived to confer private 
favors upon those who were codp- 
erating to keep the party that orig- 
inated it in power, and in this fertile 
soil the interlaced growth and jungle 
of monopoly had sprung up. Credit 
was too largely in the control of the 
small groups who had planted and 
cultivated monopoly. The control of 
all business, big and little, was 
for the most part potentially, if not 
actually, in their hands. “And the 
thing stood so until the Democrats 
came into power last year.” 

But, by reason of the recent legis- 
lation, the recasting of the tariff, the 
new system of banking and currency 
issues, the new trade tribunal, etc., 
there had been reform, and the soi) 
had been laid bare out of which 
monopoly is to be eradicated. The 
new reserve system had come when 
it was imperatively needed, because 
of difficulties due to the great war. 
The railroads had been affected, as 
to their traffic and credit. “There is 
no other interest,” said Mr. Wilson, 
“so central to the business welfare of 
the country. No doubt, in the light 
of the new day, the problems of the 
railroads will also be met and dealt 
with in a spirit of candor and 
justice.” 

The future was clear and bright 
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THE MOST FORMIDABLE GERMAN 
GENERAL 


General von Hindenburg, whose earlier defeat of 
the Russians in East Prussia was the most defi- 
nite success of the war, and who checked the 
second great advance of the Russians in Poland 
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with promise of the best things. 
“Fundamental wrongs once righted, 
as they may now easily and quickly 
be, all differences will pass away.” 
We were about to advance with a 
new spirit and a new enthusiasm, 
and the past would seem Jike a bad 
dream. The future would be a time 
of just healing and cordial codpera- 
tion between men made equal before 
the law in fact as well as in name, 
and the new banks were the principal 
agency for emancipation.” “A new 
day,” said he in conclusion, “has 
dawned for the beloved country 
whose lasting prosperity we so 
earnestly desire.” 


dee Meili The annual report of 
Colonel Goethals, Gov- 
Canal ernor of the Panama 
Canal Zone, shows that the cost of 
constructing the Canal has been 
$353,559,049. Appropriations made 
by Congress amount to $374,048,194, 
and a little more than $12,000,000 of 
this sum was for the fortifications. 
The earthquake shocks of October, 
1913, and last May, were the most 
severe that had been known since the 
beginning of American occupation, 
but the great locks and dams were 
not affected by them. Up to Novem- 
ber 1 the Canal’s earnings were 
$746,792. October’s receipts exceeded 
those of September by 40 per cent. 
President Wilson’s plans for his 
participation in the formal opening 
ceremonies have been completed. The 
twenty-seven foreign ships will 
arrive at Hampton Roads in the first 
half of February, to join there our 
fleet of seventeen ships. On Febru- 
ary 22 the President will review the 
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GUEST OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
M. Eugéne Brieux, best known here for his play 
“Damaged Goods,” came to New York to bring 
the greetings of the French Academy to the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
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A BIT OF REAL FIGHTING NEAR YPRES 


Belgian carabiniers holding an outpost against a raiding squad of Uhlans. Rifle smoke is rising 
in the background. At the left soldiers are just throwing themselves behind cover 


entire fleet as it starts for the Isth- 
mus. On March 5 he will go again to 
Hampton Roads, and will sail for 
Colon on the battleship “New York.” 
At Colon he will be transferred to 
the “Oregon,” and on this ship he 
will pass thru the Canal at the head 
of the fleet, accompanied by the 
Secretary of the Navy, Admiral 
Dewey and Admiral Clark, who com- 
manded the “Oregon” during her 
memorable voyage around Cape 
Horn, at the time of the war with 
Spain. After the celebration at 
Balboa, Mr. Wilson will go north- 


ward on the “New York” and will be, 


in San Francisco four days. 


At the convention of 
the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in 
Philadelphia last week, a resolution 
was past- calling upon President 
Wilson to take possession, for the 
national Government, of the Rocke- 
feller mining property in Colorado, 
and to hold it under a Federal 
receivership until the operators 
accept the President’s plan for 
settling the strike controversy. The 
resolution is addrest to both the 
President and the Attorney-General. 
Mr. Wilson’s plan involves a three 
years’ truce, during which the 
differences may be adjusted under 
the laws of Colorado. It has 
been accepted by the strikers, but 
the operators object to it. The prop- 
erty referred to is that of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company. Much 
of the company’s stock is owned by 
Mr. Rockefeller. Some weeks ago the 
President was urged by representa- 
tives of the Federation to take pos- 
session of the mines and close them. 
It was then said at the White House 
that he did not intend to do this. 
There has been no disorder in the 


Labor at the 
Mines 


Hartford Valley and Prairie Creek 
mining districts, in Arkansas, since 
four companies of Federal cavalry 
were placed there by direction of the 
President to assist the civil author- 
ities in enforcing the orders of the 
United States District Court, which 
had appointed a receiver for a com- 
pany owning several mines and was 
attempting to punish union men for 
burning the company’s buildings and 
killing two of the receiver’s guards. 
On the 20th, work was resumed in 
one of the mines, under the protec- 
tion of the troops, the receiver em- 
ploying non-union men. He intends 
to increase the force and to use non- 
union men in several other mines. 
Some expect that the employees will 
be attacked. 


It was expected at the 
end of the week that 
General Villa, com- 
mander of the forces controlled by 
the Aguascalientes convention, would 
take possession of the Mexican cap- 
ital within a day or two, and prob- 
ably without a battle. Carranza had 
moved the seat of his Government to 
Orizaba, which is near Vera Cruz; 
General Obregon, commander at the 
capital, had withdrawn nearly all of 
his troops, leaving a small force 
there under General Blanco, to pre- 
serve order; General Pablo Gonzales 
had retreated from Queretaro before 
Villa’s advancing army, and Zapata, 
after two weeks’ fighting, had cap- 
tured Puebla, where textile mills rep- 
resenting an investment of $32,000,- 
000 are said to have been looted and 
destroyed. In his southward march 
Villa had met little opposition, and 
several Carranza garrisons had 
joined his army. 

The negotiations for the retire- 
ment of both Carranza and Villa 


The War in 
Mexico 
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came to nothing. Carranza had 
offered to surrender his power to 
Gutierrez, the Aguascalientes con- 
vention’s Provisional President, if 
Villa would resign, leave the country, 
and meet him in Havana on the 25th. 
Another condition was that the con- 
vention should at once select a new 
Provisional President, and that both 
the Carranza and the Villa forces 
should be placed under his command. 
At first it was thought that an agree- 
ment would be reached. It was said 
that Villa had consented to retire. 
But Carranza, fearing Gutierrez, 
asserted that he had offered to sur- 
render his power not to this Provi- 
sional President, but to Pablo Gon- 
zales, one of his own leading gen- 
erals. Whereupon Villa remarked 
that while he was willing to resign 
and leave the country, he would not 
do so until after Gutierrez was seat- 
ed in the President’s palace at the 
capital. Reports which seem to be 
trustworthy say that Villa, resenting 
Gutierrez’s approval of the retire- 
ment plan, cut the wires on which 
Gutierrez was negotiating with Car- 
ranza and Gonzales, and virtually im- 
prisoned Gutierrez, altho the latter 
was allowed to move about in Aguas- 
calientes. 

After the failure of the negotia- 
tions, Obregon, with Carranza’s ap- 
proval, assumed supreme command 
at the capital, and in a proclamation 
denounced Villa as “a monster of 
treason and crime.” Carranza went 
to Orizaba. Some said his purpose 
was to be near Vera Cruz in order 
that he might quickly take possession 
after the departure of our troops; 
others asserted that he had in mind 
his own flight from Mexico, It had 
been predicted that there would be a 
great battle at Queretaro, and Gon- 
zales’ retreat from that city caused 
surprize. Obregon, it was said, had 
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THE RUIN OF WAR 
A battered church at Pervyse, in whose graveyard—with its nameless crosses—a mere boy is 


gone to the west coast. Some predict- 
ed that Villa, at the capital, would be 
attacked by him from the west and 
by Carranza from the east. 


Our Government had 
said that the troops 
would be withdrawn 
from Vera Cruz on the 23d. No 
change of purpose was announced. 
The $2,000,000 collected there will be 
held at Washington for the present, 
but will eventually be paid to the 
Government of Mexico. It was known 
that Villa desired a postponement of 
the withdrawal. On this account he 
was denounced by Carranza and 
Obregon for lack -of patriotism. 
When the Brazilian ambassador 
offered to act as mediator, Obregon 
said to him that if he came as a 
representative of the United States 
(our interests at the capital have 
been placed in his hands) he could 
not consider the proposition, because 
of our unjust occupation of Vera 
Cruz. The offer was not accepted. 
General Funston was directed to pro- 


The Troops at 
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From the New York World 
Uncie SAM: Isn't your friend a little careless 
with firearms? 





helping to bury the Belgian army’s dead 


vide transportation for about one 
hundred priests and nuns, refugees 
in the city. Two hundred other refu- 
gees have asked President Wiison, 
by telegraph, to assist them in going 
away, as they cannot pay for passage 
and believe their lives will be in 
danger when the city is taken over 
by the Mexicans. 

Four Catholic priests were put to 
death last week by the order of Gen- 
eral Amar, the revolutionist Gov- 
ernor of Michoacan, who said they 
had taken part in an uprising. It 
appears that with arms in their 
hands they had sought to prevent the 
desecration and destruction of their 
churches by the soldiers. Addressing 
the Federation of Catholic Societies 
in Boston last week, Cardinal O’Con- 
nell said all Catholics should protest 
against the recognition at Washing- 
ton of any Mexican Government 
which would not guarantee perfect 
freedom in religion. “A Masonic con- 
spiracy,” he asserted, had “for two 
years deluged Mexico with blood, 
draining its resources and bringing 
atheism and anarchy.” 

There has been more fighting at 
Naco, on the Arizona border, and 
several persons in the American city 
were wounded last week by bullets 
and shrapnel: One of these was Mrs. 
Krohn, the wife of a Southern Pa- 
cific railroad officer. Another was a 
United States customs inspector, 
whose leg was broken while he was 
in a hotel on the American side. 
Since the beginning of the siege of 
the Carranza garrison, which has 
cost 2000 lives in fifty-one days, 
twenty-seven persons on the Amer- 
ican side have been wounded. Nine 
of these were American cavalrymen, 
two of whom died of their injuries. 
Stray bullets break the windows of 
passenger trains on their way to the 
Pacific Coast. 
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A RED CROSS NURSE BRINGING MUFFLERS AND GOOD CHEER TO THE BELGIANS ENTRENCHED NEAR NIEUPORT 
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EMPLOYER 


BY HELEN HOYT 


How long he has been looking out of the window. 
I know that yesterday his brother died, 

But he is still only my employer. 

I look at his back earnestly. 

What does he see out of the window? 

What are his thoughts? 

In the neat efficiency of this office 

Had he forgotten death? 

And now he must remember death 

And ponder. 

What does he feel? What are his thoughts? 
About his brother? 

About death? 

His back does not tell me. 

{t is only my employer looking out of the window. 
I have never thought of him as having brothers: 
As weeping: 

As stammering love-words 

Or prayers, 

Or searching God. 

I know that he is a man— 

That he is real, and alive, and like other men— 
But I never thought of it until today. 


There is a room next to this room 

With walls made of steel. 

It is full of letters 

Laid away in many cabinets: 

Letters and copies of letters, orders, deeds ; 

Estimates and contracts and receipts. 

They are all his. 

Many sentences, many figures, many sheets of 
paper,— 

But they do not tell of him. 

They tell of costs and prices; 

Of shipments and routes and sales,— 

Commissions, territory, advertisements, accounts,— 

But not of him. 

Not of this man whose brother is dead. 

Beneath this desk where I am sitting,— 

Beneath these rooms,— 

Is an acre of desks. 

Shoulders are bending, hands write, and feet go 
back and forth: 

All his. 

And further down, beneath these floors of desks, 

There is a long, high-windowed, booming room 

Where strange dark presences of engines live, 

Powerful and meek. 

Iron punch-presses descend upon their patterns, 

With mighty foot, light as a cat’s; 

Sure, blind, untiring, heavy, 

Slow. 

Milling knives keep sliding 

At their monotonous, accurate cutting. 

Before each machine, foot on lever,— 

With intent eyes and fingers,— 

A man. 

And all the energy of man and dynamo, 

Engines and furnaces, wheels and whirring belts,— 

Belong to this one being. 

What does he feel when he remembers this? 

How does it appear to him? 

I do not know. 

I cannot tell at all. 

And this factory. 

He may look at the bricks and the chimneys,— 





At the entrances and the pillars and the many win- 
dows,— 

And say, It is mine. 

And almost as his own body is it his, 

For he moves and impels it: 

As you would direct your feet 

Or command your eyeballs to turn. 

He makes this room become the building’s brain: 

He gives this tower of brick muscles and nerves. 

To the farthermost confines and edges,— 

Woven, interwoven, through wall and floor,— 

Go the wires that call and reply: 

The signals and buzzers and gongs. 

Or, when he will, he may utter his words, 

Each tone, into whirling wax; 

And lay them away in boxes. 

And then, at his pleasure, 

Let them be whirled out again from the wax, 

Unchanged and undimmed: 

To speak for him in his own voice, 

Aloud, when he is not by. 

And he can make flowing ink articulate for his ex- 
pression. 

Deft fingers strike out his thoughts with the quick- 
hitting type. 

A myriad carriers carry them afar: 

For the earth is netted with the pathways of their 
conveyance. 

The mind of this man is multiplied by a thousand 
minds. 

His hands are a thousand strong. 

And yet, 

Of those whom he wields and uses, 

Are there any who understand this being, their 
master? 

Or see—ever—one glimpse of his soul? 

Many have not beheld his face 

Or heard his voice speak, 

Nor have they knowledge of his purposes, 

Although they bring them to pass. 

He-who works with their work, 

Who achieves through their achievement, 

Who, day after day constrains and impels and ex- 
pends them,— 

He is only a name, 

A sound in their ears. 

And others, who know well his voice and his face,— 

Who move in his close daily presence 

And may watch the weavings of his brain,— 

To them also he is unknown. 

They have no curiosity after his hidden life 

And he is not curious to be knowable to them 

Nor to any. 

Yet he is a man, 

Belonging to the race of man, 

And all that pertains to any man pertains to him. 

Why is he shut out from our understanding? 

Why, as I behold him at this moment, am I at a loss? 

Puzzled. Indifferent. 

I cannot guess his emotion, as I could another’s, 

Or be moved by it, any degree; 

Or desire its comfort. 

After all, 

I do not care what he believes, or feels or thinks or 
dreams. 

I see him there. 

It is my employer, looking out of the window. 
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THE ALLIES AND AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT 


England that there is reserved 

for the United States in this war 
a part that will test, as it has never 
been tested before, the capacity of 
American statesmanship. President 
Wilson’s offer of mediation, made in 
the first week of the struggle, was put 


E: is very clearly recognized in 


- forward, one assumes, without any 


hope of its being accepted. It was a 
proposal formulated for the purpose 
of having it definitely on the record 
that the United States was neutral, 
was benevolent, and when the war- 
ring nations were in the mood for 
peace would gladly do what it could 
to bring them together. The time 
may come, in most people’s opinion 
it must come, when a blood-soaked 
and exhausted Europe will turn to 
the President’s intervention with 
gratitude and relief. When that hour 
strikes the future not only of Old 
World civilization but of all man- 
kind may depend, beyond everything 
else, on the vision that the American 
mediators bring to their task. Amer- 
ican influence, American example, 
American idealism, backed by a clear 
purpose and by the _ conserved 
strength of 100,000,000 people, will 
be the factors that more than any 
other factors will determine whether 
this titanic conflict is to be ended 
merely to be renewed later on or 
whether it is to usher in a veritable 
reign of peace; whether the gospel of 
force and the armed doctrine of mili- 
tarism are to continue to oppress the 
world or whether civilization can be 
started on a new path. 

We in England, then, foresee for 
the United States the possibility of 
such a service to humanity as no 
power has had even the chance of 
rendering since the collapse of the 
Roman Empire. But we also believe 
that in order to be properly equipped 
for discharging it and to avoid pre- 
mature and inopportune action, 
Americans should understand the or- 
igins and nature of the present con- 
flict and should set before them- 
selves a clear conception of the is- 
sues that are at stake. That the 
United States should be neutral is 
taken by every Englishman as a mat- 
ter of course. Nobody expected, no- 
body either contemplates or desires, 
anything else; nor does any one be- 
lieve that emergencies are likely to 
arise which will make the mainten- 
ance of American neutrality a matter 
of any great difficulty. Like all the 
rest of the world the United States 
has been, and will continue to be, 
hard hit by the war industrially and 
financially. But being so largely self- 


sustaining it ought not merely to 
make a moderately quick recovery, 
but to reach out an effective hand for 
some of the trade with neutral coun- 
tries that Great Britain, Germany 
and France are forced to relinquish. 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY RESPECTED 


Like almost all the rest of the world, 
too, the United States has been, and 
may continue to be, troubled by the 
knotty. problems of international law 
that are bound to arise when coun- 
tries with a world-wide commerce 
and ships on every ocean go to war; 
and from time to time it may find 
its immediate or apparent interests 
at odds with the obligations of neu- 
trality. If that happens Englishmen 
are perfectly content to trust to Pres- 
ident Wilson’s wisdom and fair- 
mindedness. There is no objection 
here to America’s turning the embar- 
rassments of Europe to its own trad- 
ing profit, so long as, in doing so, it in 
no ways assists Germany. We should 
very naturally, for instance, have 
been somewhat less than enthusiastic 
over the idea of the purchase by the 
United States of the German liners 
lying in American harbors and of 
their employment as carriers of food 
and grain to Holland where German 
agents are buying up all the meat 
and corn in sight. But to purchase 
them in the hope of thereby building 
up the American mercantile marine 
and of capturing the carrying trade 
between the United States and, say, 
South America or China or any other 
absolutely neutral land—that, so far 
as we are concerned, is an enterprise 
as to the propriety and commercial 
advantages of which Americans 
themselves must be the best judges. 

Then, again, you will hear in Eng- 
land no word of criticism on Presi- 
dent Wilson’s exprest disapproval, 
amounting apparently in effect to his 
official prohibition, of American loans 
to the belligerents. And that is not 
merely because our enormous wealth 
enables us to dispense with America’s 
financial assistance. It is because we 
recognize in the President’s attitude 
one more proof of his high and con- 
stant regard for the permanent in- 
terests of mankind as against the 
temporary interests of any nation, 
even his own. So long as the United 
States continues to send us her sur- 
plus supplies of food in the ordinary 
course of business, we are well con- 
tent, we can guarantee their safety, 
and we do not care how strictly Pres- 
ident Wilson interprets his duties as 
a neutral. No incident, in short, is 
conceivable, with such a man as Pres- 


ident Wilson at the head of affairs 
in Washington, that is at all likely 
to bring Great Britain and the 
United States into any sort of dis- 
agreement arising out of this war. 

As a matter of political speculation 
it might, no doubt, be possible to 
show that the ultimate neutrality of 
the United States depends very large- 
ly on the success of the Allies. Some 
British publicists have rather labored 
that argument. They have pointed 
out that a German triumph, the rise 
of Germany to the position so long 
and with such general acceptance 
held by Great Britain, would in the 
long run be a menace to American in- 
terests in South America and in the 
Pacific; and they have called upon 
the United States to prepare for such 
an eventuality by resolutely arming. 
But that is a view that finds favor 
only among a very small class. The 
great bulk of Englishmen do not for 
a moment entertain even the possi- 
bility of Germany’s. final success in 
the struggle she has provoked. They 
are absolutely and immovably con- 
fident they have only to hold on, to 
enroll if necessary army after army, 
and to maintain their supremacy at 
sea, in order with the prodigious help 
of France, Russia, Servia and Bel- 
gium to crush German militarism 
forever. They do not, therefore, an- 
ticipate that the contingency of the 
United States being faced with the 
alternative of taking one side or the 
other will ever arise. 


THE JAPANESE COMPLICATION 


So far the war has produced only 
one development that threatened for 
a while, and until its nature was 
rightly understood, to affect the 
larger national and political inter- 
ests of the United States. That devel- 
opment, of course, was the interven- 
tion of Japan. I notice that Count von 
Bernstorff, among his many other 
activities, has endeavored to raise a 
prejudice against Great Britain for 
calling in “the yellow man” to fight 
her battles. The truth is not only that 
the attack on Kiao-chau was first 
suggested by the Tokyo Government, 
but that it would infallibly have been 
delivered, whether the alliance with 
Great Britain existed or not. The 
Japanese have never forgiven Ger- 
many her part in depriving them of 
the Liao-tung Peninsula after the 
war with China; nor have they ever 
forgiven her seizure of Kiao-chau, as 
naked an act of aggression as even 
Prussia has ever been guilty of. That 
they would take the first opportunity 
of paying off old scores has long been 
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self-evident to every one except the 
somewhat myopic statesmen of Ber- 
lin. But how very much worse it 
would now be for American interests 
in the Pacific if the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance were non-existent and if 
Japan’s present move, instead of be- 
ing taken after full consultation with 
Downing Street and governed and 
limited by the terms of the alliance 
and the wishes of her British ally, 
were without any of these restric- 
tions. 

With that issue reduced to its 
right proportions, Englishmen detect 
nothing in sight that threatens to 
deflect the United States from its ob- 
vious and closer course of severe neu- 
trality. Nor would they for one in- 
stant have it otherwise. But while 
an official neutrality is one thing, 
popular sympathies are another; 
and in England it is assumed 
with some confidence that the main 
weight of American opinion ap- 
proves both the cause for which the 
Allies are fighting and the spirit in 
which they are fighting it. I have 
known America pretty intimately for 
nearly twenty years and I am well 
aware what a steadying, laborious, 
altogether admirable element in 
American citizenship has been fur- 
nished by German immigration. I 
am aware, too, of America’s, indeed 
of the whole world’s, debt to German 
philosophy, scholarship and science, 
and how close and valuable, in par- 
ticular, are the educational bonds 
which have united the two countries. 
But just because I have had so many 
and such interesting opportunities of 
studying America at first hand, I am 
all the more confident of which way 
the balance of American sentiment in 
this struggle must incline. 


A WAR OF LIBERATION 


In England we look upon the war 
as above all things a war of libera- 
tion. But the people to be liberated 
are not alone the Belgians or the 
French or the southern Slavs whose 
independence is immediately men- 
aced. Nor are they only our own folk 
who would never again know a mo- 
ment’s security if Germany were to 
triumph. They are also, tho it will be 
long before they realize it, the Ger- 
mans themselves. The great and 
splendid genius of that country, and 
the quiet, sober, friendly, reflective 
spirit of its people, are travestied far 
more than they are represented by 
the vicious war-caste which has se- 
cured dominion over them. I do not 
mean that they will not fight with 
sterling heroism and unflinching self- 
sacrifice to conquer the foes that are 
now leagued against them. But I am 
very sure that the time will come 
when all that is best in Germany will 


look back on thé past forty years as 
a time of national dementia, alien to 
the normal instincts of the German 
people, a showy, feverish period of 


.megalomania and incontinence that 


did more to pervert. than to expand 
the true spirit of the nation. 


“AMERICAN SYMPATHIES MUST FAVOR 
THE ALLIES” 


We see today past any mistak- 
ing not only in innumerable books, 
but in actions that speak louder 
than the most bellicose Potsdam 
professor, what it is that the ruling 
clique in Germany stands for, the 
principles on which it acts, and the 
ethical standards by which it is 
guided. In its conception of the uni- 
verse nothing is of any account ex- 
cept the sheer mass of organized 
strength. It represents nearly every- 
thing that Americans by training and 
temperament are most opposed to— 
the deification of force, and therefore 
of soldiers and sailors in whom force 
is embodied, over all civilians and all 
civil rights; a belief in militant au- 
tocracy and a profound contempt for 
parliaments, a free press and popu- 
lar liberties; faith in discipline, pro- 
hibitions and order and no faith at 
all in the virtue of the individual; 
the worship of the machine, whether 
military or bureaucratic, and a blank 
indifference to the dignity or self- 
respect of its units. Three times in 
the last ten years this aggressive 
caste has pushed its resolve to the 
very brink of war. And now that it 
has achieved its bungling purpose 
and stands out before all men as 
seeking the domination of Europe 
and the destruction of the British 
Empire, it acts precisely as one would 
expect it to act. 

One need not have spent more than 
a week in the United States or among 
Americans to be sure that such a 
conception of society, of government, 
and of warfare is utterly alien to the 
American spirit. The Americans— 
for this is what it all comes to in the 
end—believe in democracy; the dom- 
inant caste in Germany does not. 
Once that fundamental fact is 
grasped, together with its implica- 
tions, all further discussion of the 
American attitude becomes unneces- 
sary. We in England simply take it 
for granted that the preponderant 
sympathy of the American people 
must decisively favor the Allies. We 
do not desire that sympathy to influ- 
ence American policy in any way, but 
we are none the less glad to feel and 
know it is there. In one sense 
it does not matter what Americans 
think or in which direction their 
sympathies point. The opinions of 
Italy, of Holland, of Rumania, of 
Turkey and of Denmark are of far 


more practical moment, as having 
possibly a direct influence on the 
character and duration of the strug- 
gle, than the opinions of the United 
States. But altho the judgment of 
America is most unlikely to lead to 
any partizan action, none the less all 
the belligerents feel impelled to lay 
their separate cases before the Amer- 
ican people and solicit a favorable 
verdict. 


MILITARISM MUST BE CRUSHED 


The opportunity will no doubt pre- © 
sent itself for American statesman- 
ship to utilize this position of re- 
spected impartiality on behalf of 
peace. But I hope that every care will 
be taken to see that the opportunity 
is a genuine and not a factitious one. 
When the Germans begin to realize. 
that things are going against them 
they will probably throw out vague 
hints of a desire for peace, hints that 
might induce a statesman of Mr. 
Bryan’s ardent humanitarianism to 
make an offer of mediation. The Wil- 
helmstrasse will not really mean 
peace. Its aim will be satisfied if it 
succeeds, or apparently succeeds, in 
throwing upon the Allies the onus of 
continuing the war. It may, there- 
fore, be as well to say quite plainly 
that this is to be a fight to a finish; 
that the Allies can no more afford to 
patch up an unsatisfactory peace 
that would contain within it the germ 
of a further struggle five or ten or 
twenty years hence than Lincoln 
could have thought of compromising 
with the South after Gettysburg; 
and that nothing less than the com- 
plete overthrow of German militar- 
ism will satisfy them. We have not 
only to strike down and peg down 
and render impotent for further mis- 
chief the most formidable military 
organization that has yet been built 
up on this planet, we have also to 
exorcise the baneful spirit that has 
made it possible. But Germany is 
very far from being subjugated yet 
and still farther from confessing 
that she is ever likely to be. It will 
be a long and bloody business before 
she throws up the sponge. There can 
be no lasting peace that is not found- 
ed on the annihilation of German 
fighting power and that is not dic- 
tated by the victorious Allies in 
Berlin. Nothing less will suffice. 
Americans will show their grasp 
of all that is involved in the war by 
the extent to which they realize that 
the subjection of Germany ‘iis the es- 
sential preliminary to a real peace, 
and that any premature or inoppor- 
tune offer of mediation will simply 
defeat its own purpose. The banner 
under which all the Allies are con- 
strained to fight bears the fatal 
legend, “Never Again.” 

London 








MRS. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND AND HER DAUGHTER 


CHRISTMAS FOR THE WAR 


HERE is going to be a 
| Christmas after all for the 
children of war-stricken Eu- 
rope. To be sure not quite like other 
Christmases with their gaily deco- 
rated trees, their big wax candles or 
time-honored mistletoe, or the stock- 
ings and wooden shoes put out for 
old Kris Kringle or Santa Claus to 
fill, but a real Yule-tide neverthe- 
less, with candy and nuts and toys 
and warm bits of clothing for the 
surprized little folk on Christmas 
morning. 

And it is American children and 
American mothers, thanks to the 
thought of one little girl, that are 
thus going to play Santa to their 
friends across the winter seas. 

It was little Natalie Hammond 
that started the War Children’s 
Christmas Fund. After this grown- 
up little daughter of Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond had struggled thru the 
big awkward pages of the newspaper 
to read of the sufferings of the 
diminutive war refugees in Belgium 
and France, she said to her mother: 

“Mama, I don’t want you to give 
me anything for Christmas; send it 
all to those poor children.” 

And because Mrs. Hammond was 
& sympathetic, generous-hearted 
mother who understood other moth- 


ers who had little children, Natalie’s 
wish fell on fertile ground. Today 
from all over the country the pennies 
and the dollars and the good things 
of every description are rolling to- 
gether with a marvelous rapidity. 

Behind the scenes each night at 
one of New York’s largest theaters 
the actresses between their lines and 
girls of the chorus are busy at work 
making little articles of clothing. 

Over on Blackwell’s Island, where 
the women-prisoners of the great 
metropolis are confined, more than 
three hundred pairs of hands and 
minds long used to idleness are bend- 
ing to what is for most of them a 
forgotten or long-stifled work of 
mother-love. 

The girls of the United States 
Sub-treasury in Wall street are giv- 
ing up their evenings that they, too, 
may add to the tons of warmth and 
cheer which the steamship com- 
panies have promised they would 
transport free of charge to the needy 
of Europe. From individuals, from 
woman’s clubs, from Sunday Schools 
and Churches, from newspapers, and 
all kinds of public organizations 
have come contributions which fair- 
ly tax the capacity of the temporary 
headquarters and the volunteer corps 
of workers that have been gathered 


NATALIE 


CHILDREN 


around Mrs. Hammond and Mrs. Eva 


« MacDonald Valesh, who act as chair- 


man and secretary of the committee 
in charge of the fund. 

From western New York one 
woman wrote that tho she had no 
money to send, she had apples and 
wanted to know if they would be sat- 
isfactory. Quick was the response, 
and as a result came some three hun- 
dred barrels of big red pippins, 
hand selected and packed with lov- 
ing care. . 

Much has been received; more is 
wanted. Articles, preferably cloth- 
ing, and things that can be useful 
during the winter months ahead, are 
acceptable until the 15th of Decem- 
ber. Money can be sent as late as 
December 24th, when it will be 
cabled to the wives of American 
Ambassadors abroad for use in the 
stricken countries. The address is 
The War Children’s Christmas 
Fund, 35 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York. 

Of relief funds for the war suf- 
ferers there are many; there are 
funds for the Red Cross, and for the 
wounded and destitute of every na- 
tionality; but they are grown folks 
all. Surely the children are no less 
worthy of remembrance on the part 
of big-hearted, generous America! 
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A RESCUE STATION FOR AMERICAN BAGGAGE AT HAMBURG 


THE HOMECOMING OF THE TOURIST’S TRUNK 


HOW TWO THOUSAND PIECES OF ABANDONED BAGGAGE 
HAVE BEEN COLLECTED AND BROUGHT TO THIS COUNTRY 


HE recovery of two thousand 
} pieces of American baggage 
. from Germany, where they 
had been abandoned by citizens of 
the United States last August when 
the Great War broke’ out, has 
brought a delicious suspense into the 
lives of many thousand ex-tourists. 
There is the chance that their sup- 
posedly lost trunks have been res- 
cued and are awaiting identification 
along with the rest in the big bonded 
warehouse of Wells, Fargo and Com- 
pany Express in New York City. Or 
there is the cheering possibility that 
the next cargo of trunks from Rot- 
terdam will include theirs. And final- 
ly there is the chance that the brand 
new steamer trunk, perhaps, or the 
old suit case bought years ago in 
Chicago, has been machine-gunned 
into bits by German skirmishing fire 
or enfiladed by a Belgian mitrail- 
leuse until the owner would not 
recognize his property even tho it 
were laid before him. This has actu- 
ally happened to some American bag- 
gage abandoned near the Belgian- 
German frontier, according to Ed- 
ward Page Gaston, the American 
who is conducting the special bag- 
gage rescue expeditions thruout the 
Kaiser’s country. The unusually 
sturdy trunks used by American 
travelers were seized upon by both 
' sides, in the emergency of sudden 
attack, to serve as barricades. 


When London was seething with 
refugees from the Continent last 
August, Gaston determined to start 
on a tour of Germany to search for 
the 25,000 American trunks which 
the embassy at Berlin had reported 
abandoned thruout the empire. 

He found American baggage sim- 
ply strewn across the frontier terri- 
tory. Piles of it were found at little 
taverns on lonely roads and carefully 
preserved in station masters’ offices 
on the railways. In Cologne and 
other larger cities thoro gatherings 
had been made under the supervision 
of the local police and each trunk 
was found numbered, labeled and 
consigned to Holland ports for sub- 
sequent shipment to this country. 
Everything in reason, reported Mr. 
Gaston, had been done to preserve 
the property of their departed 
guests, and outside of the trunks 
which were caught between the op- 
posing armies on the Belgian border, 
nearly everything will eventually be 
brought back to America. 

But nothing had been done to 
clear the frontier of the trunks be- 
cause of the unusual pressure of 
mobilization. Notwithstanding this 
condition, the German Government 
placed cars and engines at the dis- 
posal of Mr. Gaston to aid him in his 
work. The railway administrations 
were prompt and hearty helpers. The 
apse of the Cologne Cathedral was 


at one time surrounded by a stack of 
United States suit cases and steamer 
trunks higher than a man could 


, reach. Coblentz and Hamburg fur- 


nished thousands between them. The 
attitude of the German officials was 
remarkably codperative. At times 
they strained points to allow the 
American baggage seeker to pursue 
his search. 

Up to the present time only a 
small portion of the trunks already 
brought to New York have been 
identified and returned to their own- 
ers. But they will continue to arrive 
from Germany, probably thru Rot- 
terdam, for several months to come. 
Thousands of letters of inquiry, re- 
ceived by the customs officials and 
the express eompany, are being clas- 
sified and prepared for use in the 
identification work. 

The present plans of the customs 
authorities call for a several months’ 
storage of the baggage in New York, 
during which time they will be open 
to inspection for the public. After 
that it is likely that all the important 
interior ports of entry will be fur- 
nished with the trunks marked as 
coming from the adjoining states. 
Redistribution to known owners will 
be made from these centers, and fur- 
ther inspection permitted. A very 
large number of the usual customs 
restrictions on incoming shipments 
have been brushed away. 
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EFFICIENCY AND LIFE: 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL PAPERS 
BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY,” “THE TRIUMPH OF THE MAN WHO ACTS, ” “LORDS OF OURSELVES,” 


“A DAILY GUIDE TO EFFICIENCY” 














FIRST PAPER . 


WHAT IS EFFICIENCY? 


Mr. Purinton is an authority on 
personal efficiency. His aim is to 
teach the individual how to increase 
health, human energy, productive- 
ness and happiness. His best known 
work on efficiency, “The Triumph 
of the Man Who Acts,” was distrib- 
uted during the first few months 
after publication to the number of 
700,000 copies. A large proportion of 
the orders for the book came from 
great stores, commercial corporations 
and other organizations which have 
learned the value of efficiency, for 
distribution among their customers, 
employees and members. Among such 
orders were one for 2000 copies from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, one for 
8000 from the New York Department 
of Education, one for 7000 copies 
from the National Cash Register 
Company, one for 10,000 copies from 
the Wanamaker stores, one for 25,000 
copies for the United States Army. 
This article will be followed by others 
on such subjects as “The Day’s Work 
and Efficiency,” “Merchandising and 
Efficiency,” “Buying and Efficiency,” 
“Cash and Efficiency,’ “Home and 
Efficiency.” —THE EDITOR. 


ECENTLY I talked with the 
RR Bistest stared man in the 

world. I asked him how he had 
succeeded. 

He quietly answered “I haven’t 
succeeded. No real man ever suc- 
ceeds. There is always a larger goal 
ahead.” 

This multi-millionaire has outrun 
every rival on earth. But he has not 
reached the goal of his own satis- 
faction. He is an efficient man. Effi- 
ciency begins with wanting some- 
thing so hard the whole world can’t 
stop you. 

Efficiency is new, and all new 
things are misunderstood. Convers- 
ing with an anarchist labor leader, I 
chanced to mention the topic. He 
snorted his sentiments. “I hate the 
very word,” he rampaged. “The idea 
of ticketing and marketing a man by 
how many motions an hour he can 


make is a blot on the American flag,” 
he exclaimed, patriotically. Then he 
begged me to aid his cause with a 
few dollars that I had made by study- 
ing efficiency. 

Efficiency is the difference between 
wealth and poverty, fame and ob- 
scurity, power and weakness, health 
and disease, growth and death, hope 
and despair. Efficiency makes kings 
of us all. 

Only efficiency conquers fate. 
Every man’s life is a battleground, 
with fate and efficiency struggling 
for possession. Fate is against him, 
efficiency for him, and-all the man’s 
forces are lined up on one side or the 
other. Where do you stand? Have 
you marshalled your thoughts, acts 
and emotions under efficiency’s ban- 
ner? If not,. preparé to be assailed, 
overwhelmed and dismembered by 
fate. 

Efficiency tells us how great men 
have won their battle with fate, and 
how we can win ours. Efficiency leads 
us from a world of chance to a 
realm of choice, changing us from 
automatons to men. Efficiency pro- 
vides our only freedom—that of 
shaping circumstances and hewing 
events to suit ourselves! 

Look back ten years. Think what 
you have paid for experience. If you 
had known then what you know to- 
day, how much time, health, money, 
faith, energy you could have saved. 
Efficiency offers the only short cut to 
experience by showing us what other 
men, similarly placed, have learned 
and done and been. 

What is efficiency? 

It is not motion-study, or vocation- 
test, or cost-saving, or any other me- 
chanical thing. It is not an effort of 
greedy corporations to reduce their 
workers to money-making machines. 
It is not a panic to do so much that 
you wear yourself out. 

Efficiency is the science of self- 
management. 

We have none of us learned it. We 
feed our kine properly—and dig our 
own graves with our teeth. We cur- 


ry our horses beautifully—and neg- 
lect to take baths enough to keep 
us well. We exercize our pet poodle 
daily—and pant for breath if we run 
a block. We oil our engines wisely— 
and allow rust to gather on our brain. 
We demand a perfect telegraph sys- 
tem—and let our nerves run wild. 
Man is the only machine we have 
never learned how to use. 

For our ignorance, we pay. It is 
estimated that seventy-three men out 
of every hundred are in the wrong 
job; that most.men utilize only about 
a third of their mental and spiritual 
forces; that -the average American 
family could live on what they waste; 
that our business firms lose $100,- 
000,000 a year thru ineffective adver- 
tising; that in the United States 
there are always 3,000,000 persons 


‘on the sick list; that the number of 


preventable deaths each year is 630,- 
000; that the annual waste from pre- 
ventable death and disease is $1,500,- 
000,000; and that somewhere in this 
country a workman is being killed 
every: four minutes, and another be- 
ing injured every four seconds! Do 
we not need efficiency? 

The American slogan is efficiency. 
We aim at world-supremacy. And the 
world-master must be first. a self- 
master. 

England has had the’efficient navy, 
Germany the efficient army, France 
the efficient household, Italy the ef- 
ficient art, Japan the efficient hy- 
giene, Scotland the efficient thrift, 
New Zealand the efficient govern- 
ment. And America? The efficient 
nerve. We will try anything, and try 
for anything. Our destiny lies in our 
daring. Our nation’s flag is the stars 
and stripes because we aim at the 
stars—and smile at the stripes! 

But we waste more than we use— 
more money, more strength, more - 
time, more thought, more opportu- 
nity. We must learn conservation and 
direction, thru efficiency. Then we 
shall rule the world—if we deem it 
worth ruling. 

I was just going to ask “Are you 
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efficient?” But on second thought I 
see how vain it would be. The only 
person who knows all about a man is 
his office-boy, and the only person 
who knows all about a lady is her 
kitchen-maid. I assume that you are 
neither the office-boy nor the kitchen- 
maid; so why bother you with fool- 
ish questions? A better method—a 
scientific test—appears below. 

It is safe to conclude that, if you 
are engaged in a large enterprise and 
have not applied efficiency methods 
to yourself and your associates, you 
are losing from $1000 to $100,000 a 
year. If you are an individual, pro- 
fessional or industrial worker, your 
loss will perhaps run from $100 to 
$5000 a year. Why go on wasting this 
money? 

The difference between a _ hod- 
carrier and the head of a million- 
dollar corporation is that the hod- 
carrier works his hod instead of his 
head. For the hod he has trained 
his muscles, to the hod he is bound. 
To get ahead—get a head! The 
leader of men has trained not only 
his muscles, but as well his nerves, 
his brain, his lungs and pores and 
organs of digestion, his thoughts, ac- 
tions and emotions, his instincts, 
habits, aims and ambitions, his 
financial status and his moral sinew. 

How does the prize athlete gain 
his laurels? By setting a fixed goal, 
curbing his appetites and passions, 
living on the scant fare of the “train- 
ing table,” combining rigid self- 
control with huge self-exertion. The 
game of business, the game of life, 
demands as much. And efficiency 
sets the training table for the man 
who is going to be a mental, financial 
or spiritual leader. 

Efficiency is the power of doing 
one’s most and best, in the shortest 
time and easiest way, to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 

I put this in italics, to make it 
stand out. And I would recommend 
that every. so;called “efficiency ex- 
pert” swiftly and humbly paste it in 
his hat. Your work is not done when 
you go into a corporation and show 
the president how to save a million 
dollars a year. Efficiency is more than 
speed and economy—it is the re- 
education and reconstruction of men. 
No worker is efficient until he would 
rather work than eat. Man is both a 
machine and a spirit. You’ve got to 
reach the spirit side, to make the ma- 
chine go. The greatest corporations 

are doing this, and the success of 
* modern institutions like the National 
Cash Register Company and the New 
York Edison Company lies in their 
habit of making their workers bigger 
men while making them better ma- 
chines. 

Are you doing your most and best? 


Do you execute your work in the 
shortest possible time and the easi- 
est known way? Is everybody satis- 
fied with results—from president to 
office-boy, including clerks, clients, 
competitors, and your folks at home? 
If so, then you are 100 per cent effi- 
cient—kindly hand this article to a 
neighbor who needs it. (You will 
have no trouble finding him, because 
you are the only man in the world 
who is perfect on all these five 
points. ) 

The efficient person feels that he 
can do anything—but that he has 
done nothing. When I see the aver- 
age “self-made” man, pompous and 
fat and wheezy, I with difficulty re- 
strain myself from laughing impo- 
litely. He looks like a house with the 
roof blown off, and half the base- 
ment caved in. An efficient man, like 
an efficient house, has four sides. His 
body forms the foundation, his mind 
the outer walls, his heart the inner 
hangings and treasures and pictures, 
his soul the gable-windows, the tower 
and the roof. To be merely an intel- 
lectual or financial giant is to be the 
hulk of a man. Efficiency must build 
on a splendid physique, and must 
crown its work with a spiritual faith. 
A dyspeptic is a house with no foun- 
dation, an agnostic is a house with 
no roof. 

Now for a practical, personal ex- 
ample. I know a man who has in- 
creased by about 500 per cent his 
daily output of work, his optimism 
and will power, his health reserve, 
and his financial resourcefulness. Let 
me tell you how he did it. 

First. He analyzed himself. He dis- 
covered what he- most wanted to do 
and have and be, in life. He was not 
dismayed by the fact that his desires 
looked about as unattainable as the 
moon. He said nothing, and took the 
next step. (What makes a dream vis- 
ionary is not the dream but the 
do-lessness of the dreamer.) 

Second. He studied his possibilities 
and limitations, physical, mental and 
spiritual. By consulting authorities 
on athletics, higher metaphysics, vo- 
cational training, physiognomy, 
phrenology, astrology, cheirology, 
graphology and experimental psychol- 
ogy he learned that his ambitions 
lay within the reach of his nat- 
ural gifts. (We may remark in pass- 
ing that these methods of character- 
reading are not infallible, and few 
of their exponents are reliable; they 
contain, however, sufficient truth to 
make them valuable in choosing a 
career. ) 

Third. He read the lives of the 
world’s great men who had been 
leaders in his chosen field. He formed 
the acquaintance of living leaders, 
thru mutual friends. He saw that he 


was out of gear in certain ways— 
and he proceeded to repair his faulty 
machinery, of body, brain, equip- 
ment and environment. 

Fourth. He resigned his position in 
a dignified profession; and got a 
menial, trivial job that paid next to 
nothing. The job was in line with his 
goal—the profession was not. And 
$5 a week in a place with an open 
door is a better wage than $50 a 
week in a place that leads nowhere. 

Fifth. He made the most of his 
job. The men who look for a job are 
so many because the men who look 
into a job are so few. Every job is 
a gold-mine of possibility; but you 
must work it by seeking and dig- 
ging in your spare time. This youth 
took up motion-study, time-study, 
tool-study, and other methods of 
modern “scientific management.” He 
learned to save two hours a day; 
which he spent in talking with men 
higher up, in reading trade books 
and magazines, in experimenting on 
ways of improving his work, and in 
planning his line of advance. 

Sixth. He observed that he was 
handicapped by the presence of 
chronic ailments and_ disorders, 
which resulted in fatigue, headache, 
irritability, auto-intoxication, and 
other hindrances to good work. He 
read up on hygiene, found that no 
disease is incurable, stopped the use 
of drugs, changed his methods of 
eating, began to take regular exer- 
cize and a morning sponge, kept his 
chamber window wide open, did a 
few more sensible things that most 
people don’t do till they have to—and 
presently watched his troubles dis- 
appear. By adopting health habits, 
he increased the daily output of en- 
ergy at least 200 per cent and got so 
much more done. 

Seventh. He changed his mind. 
(This is supposed to be a custom for 
ladies only, but men’s minds need 
changing oftener because they get 
soiled quicker.) This man was nat- 
urally a pessimist and grumbler, 
harsh, cruel, hasty, blunt, surround- 
ing himself with enemies and wor- 
ries. Gaining sense enough to see 
what a fool he had been, he applied 
himself to a systematic cultivation 
of optimism, faith, tact, patience, 
tolerance, courtesy, and other mental 
factors in efficiency. Having grown 
friendly-minded, he attracted thou- 
sands of friends. And his work pros-. ° 
pered accordingly. : 

Eighth. He arranged to secure the 
best available counsel; codperation; 
financial, industrial and moral sup- 
port, from his associates inside and 
outside the business. 

Ninth. He discerned that specific 
moral qualities were needed in him 
to produce leadership; so he devel- 








PERSONAL EFFICIENCY TEST 


DIRECTIONS. In answering questions write 100 for “Yes,” 0 for “No.” If the answer 
is a partial affirmative write the number between 0 and 100 that expresses the degree of 
assurance. Then add the column of percentages, divide the total by 30, and the answer will be 
your approximate grade in efficiency. The value of the test lies in the honesty of the answers. 
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Test would include other vital 
questions, but answers to these will furnish a self-analysis of 
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oped courage, will power, conviction, 
enthusiasm, inspiration—as athletes 
develop physical muscles. 

Tenth. He married the woman of 
his heart, and she made him do the 
impossible, to reach her ideal of 
strength and wisdom in a man. (This 
was not a part of his efficiency 
scheme. In order to be sure they will 
get discipline the good Lord lets 
men think they are marrying for 
happiness—else would they never 
marry.) 

The result? A few years ago this 
man’s wages were $4 a week and 
board. He is today master of three 
different lines of work, any one of 
which would yield a splendid income. 
And the mental and moral gains have 
been even greater. 

Now for the ‘application. You and 
I can’t follow the particular method 
of any other man on earth; but we 
can recognize the scientific principles 
in the foregoing history and apply 
them in our way. 

The first move toward efficiency is 
to find how much we need it. When a 
man’s grade falls below eighty per 


cent in college, he is considered a 
poor student, either very lazy or very 
dull. Yet in the foregoing self-exam- 
ination for the school of life, not one 
person in a hundred reaches eighty 
per cent. Go over the questions and 
figure out where you stand. Then 
give a copy of the Test to each mem- 
ber of your family, club, class, or 
business organization. Properly used, 








THE INDEPENDENT 
EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


The Editor takes pleasure in ex- 
tending to the readers of The Inde- 
pendent the services of Mr. Purin- 
ton as an efficiency expert. Mr. 
Purinton will answer, either thru 
the pages of The Independent— 
without using the inquirer’s name 
—or by personal letter, any ques- 
tion that may be asked in relation 
to personal efficiency, health, work, 
and business. Questions should be 
confined to one sheet of paper and 
addrest to The Independent Effi- 
ciency Service, 119 West Fortieth 
Street, New York. 




















the Test is worth more than a year 
of academic study, which costs per- 
haps $500. , 

I judge that on this Test the av- 
erage grade is forty per cent. 

This means that the $40-a-week 
man could, and should, earn $100— 
and then be less tired and worried 
than he is now. What is your in- 
come? What might it be, on this 
ratio? Efficiency measure is money, 
and every item of this Test has a 
money value. 

But the efficient man does not put 
money first. The pulse of the battle, 
with Fate and surroundings and him- 
self; the call of an unconquered world 


_to gigantic effort; the inspiration of 


heroic deeds by other men; the might 
of self-rule and the joy of self-ex- 
pression; the loves of the heart and 
the longings of the soul; the far, lone 
gleam of destiny; these things nerve 
and impel the efficient man to do al- 
ways more and be always greater. 
Part of you is spirit—part of you - 
machine. Listen to the spirit—then 
grip the machine! 
New York City 
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THE GREAT BATTLESHIP—A SUPER-DREADNOUGHT—GOING DOWN, HER PORT DECK PARTLY SUBMERGED AND HER (Ch 


On Board S. S. “Olympic,” 

Lough Swilly, Ireland, Oct. 30, 1914. 
INCE I wrote the earlier report we have had most 
G insite experiences. Tuesday morning, soon after 
breakfast, as we were off the coast of Ireland, but 
not in sight of it, we saw four or five miles away a 
British dreadnought, a cruiser and a torpedo boat. We 
made toward it, and found H. M. S. “Audacious,” fly- 

ing signals to us to stand by—that she was sinking. 

Waves were breaking over her decks. In the rough 
sea she seemed to be going down astern, with a heavy 
list to the port, as tho she had been torpedoed or hit 
by a mine on the port side aft of amidships. 

After every heavy sea water broke over her side in 
a miniature waterfall: The whole crew of 960 men were 
on deck, all standing as erect as ninepins, those at the 
stern with waves breaking over their feet... . 

All our boats were lowered and manned and sent off 
to take the crew from the “Audac’ 5.” 

The battleship launched one of he. own boats full of 
men, but a huge wave dashed it against her side, cap- 
sizing the boat. All the men were picked up in no time 
by small boats from the cruiser and the destroyers. 


THE SINKING OF H. M.S. “A 


Picture © by International News—Rep 


Meanwhile the “Audacious” was making efforts to gel 
a heavy cable to the “Olympic.” 

A trawler, flying the Swedish flag, had come up, an 
with fine seamanship in a heavy sea she picked up the 
heavy cable from the “Audacious” and brought the 
line to the “Olympic.” 

We were informed the lighter cruiser, a gunboat and 
several destroyers were not of the slightest use, as the 
could not tow the great battleship, but that the “Olym 
pic” was going to try to get her into shallow wate 
before she, sank. 

At last the heavy cable was made fast, but a momel! 
after the “Olympic” started the heavy sea made it im 
possible to regulate the strain on the cable. With 1) 
45,000-ton ship on one end trying to pull a 30,000-t0 
battleship on the other, the cable broke under t 
strain. 

As a last resort the “Olympic” then tried to drop he 
own anchor cables (the longest in the world), but 
trawler was unable to pick them up, and the dreat 
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nought, with all her engines out of commission (we 
were told her engine rooms were flooded), was power- 
less to lift the “Olympic’s” heavy cable herself and get 
it on board. 

The whole afternoon was spent in trying. We had 
found the sinking battleship just after breakfast, and 
it was now getting dark. More than three-quarters of 
the crew of the “Audacious” had in the meantime been 
taken off to the cruiser and a gunboat, which was also 
hovering near. 

About 200 men remained upon the “Audacious”—all 
on deck, waiting calmly, with a little knot of officers 
under the signal flag fluttering from her only mast, and 
the great battleship seemingly getting lower and lower 
in the water while everybody was waiting helplessly. 

This was the sight until the last vestige of light was 
gone. Perfect discipline seemed to prevail on all the 
ships. There was no confusion—not a shout or a sound 
came to us from the sinking dreadnought. 

Experts told us the battleship’s magazine might ex- 
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plode at any minute, but there was no excitement. 
After dark the rest of the crew were taken off the 
“Audacious” and put aboard the cruisers and destroy- 
ers to await morning, and a salvage crew summoned 
from Liverpool by wireless. We all wondered if the 
stricken battleship would survive the night. 

The “Olympic” was ordered by the Admiralty dur- 
ing the night to proceed to Lough Swilly, on the north 
coast of Ireland, “for safety.” A squadron of the Brit- 
ish navy, it was said, was already there, including four 
dreadnoughts, the flagship “Marlborough,” five battle 
cruisers and many gunboats and destroyers—a regular 
armada. 

The “Olympic” got under way and was going at less 
than half speed when the greatest noise I ever heard 
in my life made us all nearly jump out of our skins. 

A huge red semi-circle of lurid light at least 1000 
feet in diameter flamed into the skies astern of us, and 
in about thirty seconds all was black again... . 

The magazine of the splendid “Audacious” had 
blown up. Thus one of the greatest battleships in His 
Majesty’s navy had sunk and $12,500,000 had gone to 
the bottom. 
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WILL-POWER, THE TAP-ROOT 
OF EFFICIENCY 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT 
PRESIDENT EMERITUS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


HE European war has set all 
| observers admiring German 
efficiency in organizing and 
equipping armies, and in invading 
foreign territories at a few hours’ 
notice. My concern has been with 
efficiency in education, and my views 
about training youth to efficiency 
doubtless color my views about effi- 
ciency in operatives, mechanics, pro- 
fessional men, soldiers and citizens. 
By efficiency in the individual, I 
mean effective power for work and 
service during a healthy and active 
life. An efficiently conducted indus- 
try, to my thinking, is one which 
utilizes profitably in hundreds of 
men and women these effective pow- 
ers for work and service in the indi- 
vidual. An efficient nation is a nation 
made up, by aggregation, of indi- 
viduals possessing this effective 
power. 
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To bring about national efficiency 
the education of the youth should 
accomplish the initiation in each 
individual of mental processes in 
large variety, and the establishment 
of good mental habits, with inci- 
dental acquisition of information. 
Education for efficiency should pro- 
vide training of the bodily senses, 
and instruction in the care of the 
body; for bodily excellences and vir- 
tues count much toward efficiency. 
The habit of quick and concentrated 
attention is the most valuable of all 
mental faculties, being the main 
source of the productiveness of 
extraordinary workers, and in less 
degree of common men and women. 
In ail walks of life the efficient man 
is the thinking man who has a firm 
will. Will power is the tap root of 
efficiency, The individual who is in- 
cessantly subject to authority does 
not have a good chance to develop his 
will power. Liberty gives the indi- 
vidual’s will exercize and makes it 
robust. The training of the will to 


the wise use of liberty is the best 
means of developing individual 
strength of character and national 
greatness. Liberty alone fits men for 
liberty. . 

There is an efficiency which can be 
brought about in a machine shop or 
a factory, by compelling the work- 
man to make all his movements, in 
producing his bit of the machine or 
the fabric, in a manner determined 
for him by another, and repeated in- 
definitely without modification; but 
this is not the happiest sort of effi- 
ciency. In war, efficiency requires 
absolute subordination of multitudes 
of individual wills to a single will, 
war being a horrible work which 
proceeds on compulsion and author- 
ity from beginning to end. The 
soldier must obey orders at every 
moment, and, indeed, finds in his 
orders the justification for the hor- 
rible things he must do. This is the 
fundamental reason that war is not 
a civilizing, but a _ barbarizing 
agency. Civilization advances in 
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spite of war, not because of it, or by 
means of it. 

The motive power in life—indi- 
vidual or national—is sentiment or 
idealism. An evil passion, or an irra- 
tional panic, may give great physical 
or intellectual powers a terrible effi- 
ciency for a time; but there are also 
beneficent enthusiasms or devotions 
which pervade simultaneously multi- 
tudes of human beings and give 
them an inexhaustible effectiveness. 
The highest . efficiency, therefore, 
whether in industries, or in the pur- 
suit of knowledge and truth, must 
always be the result, not of utili- 
tarian motives or routine processes, 
but of gregarious idealism and hu- 
mane passions. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


EFFICIENCY AND SOCIAL 
IDEALS 


BY LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


AUTHOR OF “SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND RAIL- 
ROADS,” SPECIAL COUNSEL TO THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


FFICIENCY is the hope of 
J eerocras Efficiency means 

greater production with less 
effort and at less cost, thru the elim- 
ination of unnecessary waste, human 
and material. How else can we hope 
to attain our social ideals? 

The “right to life” guaranteed by 
our Constitution is now being inter- 
preted according to demands of 
social justice and of democracy as 
the right to live, and not merely to 
exist. In order to live men must have 
the opportunity of developing their 
faculties; and they must live under 
conditions in which their faculties 
may develop: naturally and healthily. 


In the first place, there must be 
abolition of child labor, shorter 
hours of labor, and regular days of 
rest, so that men and women may 
conserve health, may fit themselves 
to be citizens of a free country, and 
may perform their duties as citizens. 
In other words, men and women 
must have leisure, which the Athen- 
ians called “freedom” or liberty. In 
the second place, the earnings of men 
and women must be greater, so that 
they may live under conditions con- 
ducive to health and to mental and 
moral development. 

Our American ideals cannot be at- 
tained unless an end is put to the 
misery due to poverty. 

These demands for shorter work- 
ing time, for higher earnings and 
for better conditions cannot conceiv- 
ably be met unless the productivity 
of man is increased. No mere redis- 
tribution of the profits of industry 
could greatly improve the condition 
of the working classes. Indeed, the 
principal gain that can be expected 
from any such redistribution of 
profits is that it may remove the 
existing sense of injustice and dis- 
content, which are the greatest ob- 
stacles to efficiency. 

Boston, Massachusetts 


EFFICIENCY AND THE CITY 


BY JOHN PURROY MITCHEL 
MAYOR OF NEW YORK CITY 

T is only within the past five or 
] years that the word “effi- 

ciency” has been incorporated 
into city vocabularies. Seven or eight 
years ago, when I was commissioner 
of accounts in New York City, it was 
often claimed that genuine efficiency 
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was beyond the range of possibility 
for city government, because of the 
influence of politics, legal obstruc- 
tions, citizens’ indifference and gen- 
eral official incompetence. 

Since that time in practically 
every important city in the country 
definite measures have been taken to 
promote municipal efficiency thru the 
organization of special bureaus in 
the’ city government or outside the 
city government. We have now gone 
so far in New York that even Tam- 
many Hall asks for votes on the effi- 
ciency records of its candidates and 
supports a bureau with the avowed 
purpose of furthering the efficiency 
of the city government. The gospel 
of achieving results in a clean cut, 
direct way—results which are worth 
while and in the public interest—has 
become the creed of every alert and 
progressive city administration in 
the United States. 

We are still, however, finding out 
how best to do the work of American 
cities efficiently. We cannot trans- 
plant the methads of other ‘nations 
where more thought has been given 
to municipal government because, as 
a rule, they do not fit in well with 
local habits of thought and popular 
desires. We cannot transplant all of 
them from private business because 
many of the problems of city gov- 
ernment are special in character and 
relate to fields with which private 
business has had no concern. 

We are concerned in New York not 
only with finding out how to do 
better the work which we are al- 
ready carrying on, but what work we 
need to do in order best to develop 
a city government which will meet 
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the social and economic needs of. the 
city. Once the city government be- 
gins to feel the exhilaration of 
accomplishment, it is notedifficult to 
increase the effectiveness of work 
and enthusiasm of employees or to 
substitute economy for slovenly ex- 
penditure, but it is a bigger problem 
to find out how to redefine and redi- 
rect the work of health, police, cor- 
rection, charities and school depart- 
ments so that we can pave the way 
for a better city life, as well as deal 
with day by day necessities. This is 
what we are trying to do in New 
York City under the present admin- 
istration—not only working out the 
“how” of city government, ‘but the 
“what” of city government activities 
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as well. This'is the big problem of 
efficiency. 

No organization is efficient which 
merely carries on its routine activ- 
ities with dispatch, economy and 
good workmanship. To be efficient, 
an organization, particularly a 
public organization such as a city 
government, must look forward and 
readjust its service, so that its work 
may be not only statically efficient, 
but progressively effective. 

New York City 


THE NEW EFFICIENCY OF 
THE SPIRIT 


BY LUTHER HALSEY GULICK 


FORMER DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS, AUTHOR OF “MIND 
AND WORK,” “THE EFFICIENT LIFE,” ETC. 


AM asked to address a few words 
[: efficiency to the nation builders 

of the future, the young men and 
women readers of The Independent. 
To you I would emphasize the new 
opportunity for scientific human 
service which is now distinctive and 
peculiar to the new era. 

The world that you face is a differ- 
ent world from the world that we 
—the previous generations—have 
faced. You have a new and splendid 
possibility which did not exist when 
we were young. oar 

This new thing—this new world 
that is open to you, is the possibility 
of making friendship, comradeship, 
happiness, idealism and romance the 
common possession of all, just as we 
have made shoes, clothing, watches, 
chairs, knives, windows and food for 
all; that is, you can do for the spirit 
of man what we have done for mate- 
rial things. We have made what were 
once the proud possessions of the 
favored few available for all. You 
will make those human relations of 
beauty and power and happiness that 
were the achievement of the favored 
few available to all and actually 
achieved by the many. 

Can you develop the geniuses who 
will parallel in the social world what 
our inventors have done in the world 
of steam and electricity? Can you 
then create social self-supporting 
institutions that shall take these 
social inventions and so put the 
power of organization, publicity and 
finance behind them that they shall 
be as widespread as the telephone, 
the “movies” or the telegraph? In 
other words, can you produce condi- 
tions that will bring forth the social 
expert, and can you create the 
organization to use his genius? 

This is the task before your gen- 
eration. It was our task to organize 
the great world of industry—to tame 
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the forces of nature, steam, electric- 
ity, water power—harness them in 
great machines and drive them to do 
the material work of the world. This 
we have done fairly well. 

We have taken the work of the 
world from human backs and have 
placed it upon machines. Slavery 
even in its figurative sense is fast 
going; but we have not made friend- 
ship, comradeship, social life, ro- 
mance, the common lot of all, even 
tho it is as necessary as are food, 
shelter and clothing. But this was 
not our task. The day for community 
social life could come only when we 
had a community physical life. 

You have the material basis for 
this glorious new opportunity. If you 
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can do for the affections as bril- 
liantly as we have done for the indus- 
tries, then it will be true that love 
and beauty in life shall flower and 
fruit for all as it has done hitherto 
only in rare and isolated cases. To 
make this true is the supreme task 
and hope of humankind. 
New York City 


THE QUICKER WAY 
BY WILLIAM R. WILLCOX 


PRESIDENT OF THE EFFICIENCY SOCIETY, FORMER 
CHAIRMAN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
UTILITIES COMMISSION 


FFICIENCY is certainly a 
hairs and misapplied 

word. To many it means sys- 
tem, celerity and detail. Such is not 
the case, as efficiency is first of all 
thoughtfulness and getting the best 
results with the best methods. 

Efficiency is not scientific manage- 
ment, nor is it any system or device. 
It is in everything we do—in our 
work and play. 

All of our present systems of 
management are worthless without 
the fundamental element of personal 
efficiency, the desire of the worker to 
show better results. It is with this 
aim in view that universal publicity 
may best aid the efficiency, move- 
ment. 

The Efficiency Society was found- 
ed to exchange information on new 
ways and ideas and to codperate with 
other movements having similar pur- 
poses. This has been accomplished 
mainly thru the publications issued 
to the members of the society, and 
in this way a keener desire has been 
aroused for better methods. 

At the present time a very great 
opportunity is open to the American 
people for their rapid development in 
supplying the demands arising out 
of the inactivities of European 
manufacturers. 

It is by educating people into 
better, easier and quicker ways in 
their daily work that our national 
weeklies can be of service. 

This country will become the lead- 
ing nation in all lines of endeavor, 
and it will only be thru educating 
the people in more efficient ways 
that the country can live up to this 
opportunity. 

New York City 


PRACTICING EFFICIENCY 
BY HARRINGTON EMERSON 


EFFICIENCY COUNSEL FOR THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
AUTHOR OF “THE TWELVE PRINCIPLES 
OF EFFICIENCY” 


FFICIENCY, like courage and 
Fett is an attribute of 
the soul. Most people are pusil- 
lanimous, unclean, inefficient. Nature 


is, on the whole, very efficient. Wild 
animals, wild plants, even chemical 





human nature.” 
1. The Best Te ae By Leading 


a rs 
JACK LONDON’S New Novel 
THE MUTINY OF THE ELSINORE 


A great: novel of the high seas, of ro- 
mance, love and adventure by the popular 
author of “The Sea Wolf,” etc. 

Colored frontispiece. $1.35 


MAY SINCLAIR'S New Novel 
THE THREE SISTERS 


A vivid story of temperament and dra- 
matic happenings by the author of “The Di- 
vine Fire,” etc, $1.35 


Mrs. MARY S. WATTS’S New Novel 
THE RISE OF JENNIE CUSHING 


The interesting story of an original char- 
acter by the author of “Nathan Burke,” 
etc. $1. 


JAMES STEPHENS’S New Novel 
THE DEMI-GODS 


A delightful new novel of Irish wit. and 
whimsicality by the author of “The Crock 
of Gold,” etc. $1.3. 


A New Dramatic Love Story 
THEY WHO QUESTION 


An unusually fine novel by a well-known 
author with a theme of world-wide al 


Mr. HAGEDORN’S First Novel 
FACES IN THE DAWN 


A beautiful love-story of German-Ameri- 
can origin by this favorite American poet. 
IMlustrated. $1.35 


2. ‘New and Select Books of Poetry 


Mr. TAGORE’S New Play 
THE KING OF THE DARK 
CHAMBER 


By the author of “Gitanjali.”. The most 
perfect expression of the genius of the 
spiritual Hindu poet and Nobel es 

1.2. 


VACHEL LINDSAY’S New Book 
THE CONGO AND OTHER POEMS 


A striking selection of euphonious,’ lyri- 
cal verse by “the new American poet.”$1.25 


THE MODERN READER’S 
CHAUCER 


The Complete Poetical Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer Put Into Modern English by J. S. 
P. Tatlock arid Percy MacKaye. New and 
Cheaper Edition. : 

Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00. Leather, $5.00 

3. New Illustrated Books for Boys 

and Girls 
LATTA GRISWOLD’S New Book 
THE WINDS OF DEAL 


Another great story of school life by the 
author of the “Deal’’ books. 
IMustrated. $1.35 


CHARLES 6. D. ROBERTS'S New Book 
HOOF AND CLAW 


More animal stories by the famous au- 
thor of “Kings in Exile,’ etc. 
IMustrated. $1.35 


SATURDAY’S CHILD 


attempted. 
made her former stories popular. 
well told.” ... 
and say, “This is the Life.’” 





H. G. WELLS’S New Novel | 


THE WIFE OF SIR ISAAC HARMAN 


Author of ‘The Passionate Friends,” “Marriage,” etc. 
“Whether he is writing fantastic romances or analyzing present 
conditions, Mr. Wells always has the merit of being interesting. 
The foremost novelist of the times. 
Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,’ he has found abundant opportunity for 
the writing of an ultra modern story and for the expression of mul- 
titudinous opinions upon every aspect of contemporary life and 


By H. G. WELLS 


in his latest novel, ‘The 


$1.50 
Great. Northland Tales 

STORIES FROM NORTHERN MYTHS 
By EMILIE KIP BAKER. A revised 
and enlarged edition of the author’s pop- 
ular book, “Out of the Northland.” 
. Mlustrated. $1.25 

4. Handsome Books of Travel, 

Illustration and Description 


America’s Great Scenic Wonder 
THROUGH THE GRAND CANYON FROM 
WYOMING TO MEXICO 


_ By ELLSWORTH L. KOLB, 
tion by Owen Wister. 
travel and adventure. 

Richly Illustrated. $2.00 


The New Book of “The Golden West”’ 
CALIFORNIA 


By MARY AUSTIN. Illustrations in 
color by Sutton Palmer, A_ beautiful, 
charming book of description and _ illustra- 
tion, $4. 


Mr. HAMILTON MABIE’S New Book 
JAPAN TO-DAY av TO-MORROW 


_ Japanese life, spirit, idedts and future 
aims graphically described. Mustrated. $2.00 


Mr. JACOB A. RIIS’S Last Work 
NEIGHBORS 


Life Stories of the Other Half. 
A companion volume to the famous hu- 
manitarian author’s “How the Other Half 
Lives.” Mlustrated. $1.35 


Miss LUCY FURMAN’S New Book 
SIGHT TO THE BLIND 


Introduction by Ida M. Tarbell. 
Another entertaining story of Kentucky 
by the author of “Mothering on Perilous.” 
Mlustrated. $0.75 


STEPHEN GRAHAM'S New Travels 
WITH POOR IMMIGRANTS TO 
AMERICA 


Picturesque wayfaring by the author of 
“A Tramp’s Sketches,” Mlustrated. $2.00 


5. Books on Vital Topics by Leaders 
of Thought 


PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY 


By HERBERT CROLY. A keen educa- 
tional analysis and forecast by the author 
of “The Promise of American Life.” $2.00 


THE RISE OF MODERN 
RELIGIOUS IDEAS 


By ARTHUR C. McGIFFERT. Traces 
the origin, development and influence of re- 
ligious ideas, $1. 


THE GREAT SOCIETY - 


By GRAHAM WALLAS. “A Psycho- 
logical analysis” and solution of lifg’s com- 
plex problems. $2. 


MODERN RELIGIOUS 
MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 


By J. N. FARQUHAR.” A significant 
survey of present-day tendencies in India. 
Illastrated. $2.50 


Introduc- 
Exceptional scenic 


The New Long Novel by the Author of ‘‘Mother’’ 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


“A more ambitious piece of work than any Mrs. Norris has before 
It has the same qualities of sincerit 


and humor which. have 
. Something more than a good story 


“We may put a finger on any. page of ‘Saturday’s Child’ 


A book to commend to all women.” 
Illustrated. $1.50 
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Efficiency— 


reap cannot be properly applied to a 
usiness without efficient equipment. 
Efficiency in the office requires 


STEEL DESKS 


for protection of important documents and 
records against theft, fire, water and vermin. 


U. S. Steel Desks provide surest protec- 


tion. 


Styles and interior arrangement to 
suit any business. 


Write for catalog. 


The U. S. Steel Furniture Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Show Rooms, 346 Broadway 








You 

needa 

table and a 
desk—and here 
are both in 


Get the new Sterling Catalog of 

true American-style furniture—rich, 

distinctive, artistic—at very low prices. 

We have manufactured high-grade 

furniture for 26 years — now we sell 

Sterling Furniture direct to you, at 
factory cost plus one small profit. 


Sterling Furniture 


Absolutely guaranteed in every respect. Money 
back if you wantit. Shipped subject to your complete 
approval. Our desks, buffets, bureaus, etc,, furnished 
with steel safes for valuables, 


Free—Handsome Catalog 


Write today for this large book of beautiful furniture 
designs—with big values and monqy-saving prices. 
Free, postpald. 


Siecliro Furniture Co. 


331 J Siestios 





one! 


Each handsome, each 
complete and strong. 

Use them together or 
separately, 75 styles, all 
woods. Write for Free 
Book No, 33. 


For sale by all the leading 
retail dealers of the country 


WOLVERINE MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 























Showing strips used for sides of sliding 
windows. — The Corrugations (exclusive 
Chamberlin Feature) insure perfectly fitted 
sash, allowing windows to slide without 
friction. 





S<=> MORE THAN TEN MILLION WINDOWS <o>q 
EQUIPPED WITH CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIP 


In thousands of Homes, Office Buildings, Churches, Hotels, Schools and 
Public Buildings where Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip has been installed, 
there is a saving of from 20% to 40% in fuel bills. 

Windows and Doors equipped ““The Chamberlin Way” mean increased effi- 
ciency of your heating plant and reduced cost in fuel consumption. The Cham- 
berlin service js not a luxury, it is an Economy and a necessary part in building. 
As an investment, it will pay for itself many times over in smaller fuel bills. 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip is a positive guarantee against the letting 
in of cold air, dirt, dust or soot. And Windows Never Rattle. Can be fitted 
to sliding or hinged windows or doors with equal effectiveness, Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strip is made of metal—nothing to wear out. 

Write for booklets on ““The Chamberlin Way.” 


CHAMBERLIN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


General Offices: Third and La Fayette Aves., Detroit, Mich. 
Branch Offices in All Large Cities 











reactions and crystallizations do the 
best that is possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Because most people are natural- 
ly timid, unclean, inefficient, they 
must be trained. The invention of 
soap in France in the sixth century 
did more for human cleanliness of 
person, garments and dwellings than 
all the preachments on the subject 
ever uttered, yet preachments stimu- 
late the use of soap. Modern plumb- 
ing and bathtubs have made soap 
more effective, but we still need 
preachments as to cleanliness. 

So with efficiency. There are some 
born efficient. I have seen young 
children deliberately efficient. Babies 
generally have high standards as to 
elemental comforts and insist vocif- 
erously on their realization. 

It is therefore well both to preach 
efficiency and to provide means and 
devices wherewith to help efficiency 
aspirations and proclivities. 

Let all, however, beware of mis- 
taking the possession of a piece of 
fancy soap and of an enameled bath- 
tub for cleanliness. The Japanese 
peasant, whose clothing does not cost 
$0.50 a year, is personally more clean 
than ninety-eight per cent of some 
nations who consider themselves the 
torchbearers of civilization. 

The way to keep clean is to use 
soap and hot water. 

The way to be efficient is to prac- 
tice efficiency twenty-four hours a 
day until it becomes second nature, 
when not inborn. 

New York City 


CONCENTRATE AND 
CO-OPERATE 


BY FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 
NEW YORK 


HAT is needed, of course, 
the country over, is great- 
er efficiency, both in its 


broad aspects and in its relation to 
the daily routine of the average em- 
ployee. We need greater efficiency in 
legislative circles, as well as in busi- 
ness, and above all, we need that effi- 
ciency which comes about thru coép- 
erative thought and action. 

Never did the country need this 
coéperation more than it does right 
now. The problems which present 
themselves because of the unprece- 
dented world-wide conditions make 
pioneers of us all, and generally 
speaking, our efficiency can be in- 
creased so greatly by putting aside 
individualistic motives and desire 
for personal or institutional aggran- 
dizement that it is an imperative 
duty for all to eliminate personal 
lost motion and unite in communal 
effort. 
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The building of efficiency depends 
upon ability to promote sincerity of 
purpose and mental concentration. 
Most of our futile effort results from 
mental distraction. People from the 
highest positions to the lowest clerk- 
ships must, thru personal concentra- 
tion, develop the ability to put all 
their mentality upon a given task. 
A mind can be trained to this just as 
muscles can be trained for some 
form of physical effort. 

Of course, there are varying de- 
grees of natural ability, but all nat- 
ural ability can be so much devel- 
oped by constant thought directed 
to the strengthening of the weaker 
parts of one’s character, that the 
molding of the mind must be a pri- 
mary consideration in any effort for 
efficiency. 

Upon this can be built, of course, 
the more elaborate structure of effi- 
ciency mechanism, but I think in 
most cases this mechanism is far too 
elaborate and does not start at the 
root of inefficiency. 

A continual endeavor to inculcate 
in the minds of all employees, in im- 
portant positions or lesser ones, that 
it is lack of maximum interest and 
full concentration that keeps the 
average of efficiency down, will pro- 
duce surprizing results. This, of 
course, is a question of the personal 
equation and the personal factor, 
but it is not Utopian. It is practi- 
cable and has been found so in our 
own institution. 

New York City 


PRIME FACTORS IN 
EFFICIENCY 
BY JUDGE ELBERT H. GARY 


CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED STATES STEEL 
CORPORATION 


HE editor of The Independent 
I asks me to name the first 
seven factors in efficiency. I 
would name these: Health, character, 
education, ambition, equipment, en- 
vironment, reward. In each of these 
factors the employer has a direct 
responsibility; and the friction be- 
tween capital and labor will be re- 
duced just to the extent that each 
bears, willingly and effectively, the 
proportion of responsibility that is 
just and equable. The services of 
physicians, advisers, instructors, 
efficiency engineers or experts in 
scientific management are indispens- 
able to most business enterprises of 
magnitude and worth. But I deem 
the recognition and adoption of right 
principles of vastly more Importance, 
and would here call attention to some 
of the general business truths that 
seem to underlie the production of 
efficiency on a large scale. 
Employers should never for a mo- 




















The RI ES LETTER OPENER 


THE NEW WAY 
75% TIME SAVED 





GUARANTEED TWO YEARS 


Model B | 


The Ries Letter Opener saves 75% i in time and eliminates the annoyance incurred 
by opening letters the old way. 


No Office Appliance is more necessary than a machine of this type, the one missing 
link in office equipment; if there is one thing more than another which requires rapid work 
and over which more time has been lost, it is in opening the mail. 


The Ries Letter Opener has the advantage of few parts. The beauty of its design 
and finish is most pleasing. It removes only ten one thousandths of an inch from the 
envelope, therefore, the liability of cutting enclosures is virtually impossible. 


The Ries Letter Opener embodies the best workmanship and materials. Made in 3 
sizes, each size adapted to easy handling for desk use. 


No. OB., Dimensions 1114 in. X 354 in. X 234 in.; Weight 4% lbs.; opens envelopes 634 in. and under; $12.00. 
‘mam, * 154m. X4 in. X3%in; §§ 6H EF F s 10%in, © = & 15.00. 
[sa * 74in.X44in. X4jin; © 8B F F 8 Zam? & 18.00. 

The No. OB is designed for individual use and for offices receiving light mails. 


The No. 1B is recommended to all offices, excepting those receiving a large number of extra long envel- 
opes to whom the No. 2B machine is suggested. 


Handy — Easy to Operate — No Adjustments — A Pleasure to Use — Always in Order — Time Saved — Time is Money 
Sent on Approval — Carrying Charges Prepaid — Guaranteed Two Y ears 
Information furnished concerning Power Machines 


The 0. K. Manufa Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Stationery Specialties. Sole Licensors and Makers of 


The well known WASHBURNE “O.K.” 
Paper Fastener 
The “SANITARY” Eraser 
The “RIES” Letter Opener 
The Washburne “O.K."’ Fasteners, Brass or Nickel- | 
steel put up in metal ey at 20¢. 
“Sanitary” Erasers 10¢ each. Refills 5¢ each, 
All Stationers. 
By mail, 2¢ extra. If Erasers, state whether Typewriter 
and Ink or Pencil. 
EVERYBODY should have this NEW ERASER 
Booklets of our “‘O.K.’’ Products sent on request. 





























PRESENTS THAT PLEASE 


Leather Goods. of Worth at what they are 
worth. Sold direct to you and guaranteed to 

ease. We pay all charges. Send for our 
io illustrated catalog. It’s free. 


Austin’s Shops, 103 Court St, Binghamton N. Y. 














NEW BIG NO. 8 325 PAGE 


DUCK’S ELECTRICAL & WIRELESS CATALOG 


IS CREATING A SENSATION. Mailed for 8c, stamps or coin, which you may 
deduct on first order of $1.00. Great cost of catalog and low prices prohibit dis- 
tribution except to those really interested. Most elaborate catalog of its kind 
published. Is practically a text book on wireless anid electricity. Contains 125 pp. wireless instruments, 
numerous diagrams, hookups, etc. 15 pp. telegraph instruments, 42 pp. motors and dynamos, 8 pp. storage 
batteries, 18 pp. flashlights, miniature and auto lamps, 15 pp. Ford auto accessories, 10 pp. Victrolas (‘‘easy 
payment purchase plan,’’) 20 pp. lighting plants, vol s and S, 5 pp. hot point appliances, 10 pp. Wa 
miniature railways, 35 pp. books and general electrical supplies. 
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THE J. J. DUCK CO., 405-411 St. Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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Price as 
Shown, Let- 
ter Width 


Drawers, 
Solid Oak, 
Golden, 
Natural or 
Weathered 


$23 00 Freight Paid 


— (see note) 


Gentlemen :— ‘ 
“That desk I bought of you last July is a splendid servant. ; 
“There are no dust gathering pig-on holes, nor losing of papers, nor interference with 

air circulation as in most roll-top desks. Its built-for-the-purpose filing drawers are much 

better than the stick-and-bind old-style storage drawers that were a part of the flat top 
desk I used previously. My mail.and advertising work is sixty per cent heavier than when 

I bought the desk and yet it gives me such assistance that I attend to all this with much 

less effort. Although I am ordering additional filing equipment from you, the system will 

have its headquarters at this desk.”* 
Cordially, L. V. E. (Name on request) 


them. 


Desk plus your choice of filing drawers. With back panel, solid oak, 
freight paid (see note). 


Sf > Sectional Book siyleonao you may 
ee ction 0 cases have just the sec- 
$12.80 tions you need now—made so more can be added as 

ae needed. F 
Freight Paid Solid Oak case as shown, 3 book sections (metal 
(see note) framed glass doors slide horizontally), drawer, top 

and base $12.80—freight paid (see note). 
Golden, Natural, Fumed or Weathered finish. 
This Solid Oak Vertical Letter File ese 
holds 20,000 letters on their long- 
est edges—for quickest reference. $13.25 
Drawers on Roller Bearings. Freight Paid 
Have auto. locking compressors. (see note) 
Cabinet as solid as Oak, Glue 
and Screws can make it. Almost wear-proof 
Golden, Natural or Weathered finish $73.25 
—freight paid (see note). Three drawer— 
$11.25. wo drawer—$8.oo. 

e H sa at prices quoted to 
NOTE:—Freight Paid Ry Stations in 
Eastern and Central States. Consistently 
low prices in West and South. 


The #2 Manufacturing Co. 
FREE — Beint! Booklet ““Fiving Sue. 61 Union St. Monroe, Mich. 


gestions’’ with catalogs of 
Filing Equipment and Sectional Bookcases. New York Office, 75 John St. 


Also Made m Canada by the Knechtel Furn. Co., Ltd., Hanover, Ont. 












fis Filing Desks keep your 
records at your finger tips 


Satisfied Purchasers Everywhere Attest the Efficiency of 
: 9? Th 10 ki r filin 
this “Complete Office on Legs” {i)'“\rinds of index ‘Cards, Letters 
Vouchers, Blanks, etc. Any assortment of these drawers may be arranged as you need 


You concentrate your filing system so any records may be reached from your office 
chair. All drawers on Roller Bearings. ‘Top 28x52 in. A practical, — 





No. 421 











Two examples 

of sterling worth, and the worth 
bf STERLING. You can buy cheaper desks 

you can pay more; but you can't get more effi- 

ciency at any price. No. 45—50 in. long, 30 in. wide, 

30 in. high. Selected plain oak. Five-ply dbudlt-up guar- 

tered oak top, beautifully grained, Three-ply panels. Cen- 
ter drawer with lock. Large drawer in right peclestal partitioned 
for books. Extension slides. Sliding shoes. Top drawers when 





closed, automatically lock others. Tapered legs. Light golden 
wax finish. To order without extra charge: weathered, 
Early English or Fumed Finish, $19.50 freight prepaid 
east of Mississippi and north of Ohio rivers. Freight 
allowance in other territory. A fine desk givin 
Desk Efficiency at Low Cost 
No. 35—Typewriter Stand, made only in plain oak, Five- 
ply built up quartered oak bed and platform, Three-ply 
panels. Three hardwood drawers with partitions in right 
destal. Dictation slide. Sliding shoes. Shipped K. D. 
erfectly solid when set up. Light golden wax finish, $12.00 
12.00. To order as in No. 45 without extra charge. Freight paid 
Prompt, carefully packed shipments. Order direct or 
; ‘sh ? east of Miss. 
give name of dealer through whom you wish it to come. d north of 
New catalog showing our complete line now ready. A and no! o 
copy sent free on request. Ohio rivers 


DESK CO., Dept. E-11, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








ment lose sight of the interests of 
their men. We have more than once 
voluntarily advanced wages. We de- 
mand the best labor, and the best 
labor in turn demands the best pay. 
- The elimination of wasteful strife 
in industry and commerce is funda- 
mental to efficiency. The real problem 
of employer and employee is to find 
the one course of policy and action 
that sacrifices neither to the other, 
but that holds mutual advantage. 
There is always one such course, and 
our aim should be to find it. 

Not only .is the crushing of com- 
petitors wasteful’ and harmful, but 
actual friendship may continuously 
be applied to competitive business. 

Every honest corporation wel- 
comes criticism and investigation, 
properly made and conducted. There 
is no moral or economic reason why 
the books of a corporation should 
ever be closed to legitimate inquiry; 
publicity always makes for both 
righteousness and efficiency. 

The key to optimism is altruism; 
I have observed that the men who 
can never be dismayed by adverse 
business conditions are the ones who 
have a higher and broader motive for 
work than the mere piling up of 
riches. Ultimately, efficiency is based 
on a philosophy of life which consid- 
ers first: the claims, needs and deserts 
of the other fellow. The men of the 
greatest deeds are the men of the 
greatest faith, and the men of the 
greatest faith are the men who are 
fair. 

For the building of an efficient 
organization, the first rule is that 
the heads of it observe the duties of 
the employer and the rights of the 
employee. Generous motives, fair 
principles and honest dealings are 
vastly more important as efficiency 
measures than the technical phases 
of skilled management and econom- 
ical production. Next to the faith of 
the customer in the product, the 
faith of the employee in his employer 
becomes a vital factor in the effi- 
ciency plan of the concern. To create 
and preserve a kindly feeling among 
our workers by according them the 
proper treatment, equipment and en- 
vironment has been perhaps our 
chief object of endeavor and rule for 
success. 

One of the first steps toward effi- 
ciency is to safeguard the life, health 
and comfort of employees. The 
United States Steel Corporation has 
expended since 1906 more than 
$5,000,000 on sanitation and precau- 
tion as exprest in the slogan “Safety 
First.” Consequently, serious and 
fatal accidents have been reduced 
forty-three per cent, and over 2300 
employees now escape injury every 
year who would have been killed or 
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disabled without the benefits of our 
“Safety First” campaign. 

A sanitation committee sees to it 
that the employees have pure water 
to drink and that living and working 
conditions are as favorable as possi- 
ble to health and efficiency. There are 
shower baths, swimming pools, gym- 
nasiums and playgrounds, cheap, 
wholesome meals, vacation facilities, 
industrial classes, and visiting nurses 
to make good its program. 

Environment counts for efficiency. 
The comfortable cottages which we 
furnish to many of our miners and 
factory people, and the well-kept 
lawns and gardens, for which prizes 
are offered, have a marked effect on 
the spirit and character of our em- 
ployees. 

Our total annual expenditure in all 
branches of welfare work is approxi- 
mately $7,240,000. We have found 
this a good investment on two 
grounds: First, because it creates a 
personal feeling of human relation- 
ship between employer and employ- 
ees, with loyalty, interest and emu- 
lation taking the place of envy, 
apathy and criticism; second, be- 
cause it prevents a loss perhaps 
larger thru avoidable strikes, fires, 
breakage and lawsuits over acci- 
dents. 

Some of our employees of long 
standing are stockholders as well as 
pensioners; when a man possesses 
even an infinitesimal share of stock 
in his employer’s company, the pride 
of ownership and joy of creatorship 
grow appreciably in him. I look for- 
ward.to the time when every worker 
in a business will be part owner of 
it. 

New York City 


RECREATION FOSTERS 
EFFICIENCY 


BY JOHN WANAMAKER 


MERCHANT AND FORMER UNITED STATES 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL 


ERSONALLY I prefer the 
word “service” to “efficiency.” 
Whatever success has been at- 
tained by our two large stores in 
service to their respective com- 
munities is due largely to the educa- 
tion of our employees. The work of 


- education is carried on thru the me- 
. dium of the John Wanamaker Com- 


mercial Institute, in which the 
younger employees of the store are 
students, and thru the American 
University of Trade and Applied 
Commerce, a chartered institution, 
which provides postgraduate courses 
for all of those who are connected 
with the establishment. It would be 
impossible within the confines of an 
article such as you request to go into 
cetail as to the work being accom- 











Efficient Arrangement 
at No Cost 


Why have a desk arranged just like 
everyone else’s? Your business is dif- 
ferent—your desk should be suited to it. 
Why not get a “Desk with Brains,” 
made of sections so as to meet your in- 
dividual wants exactly ? 


Browne-Morse Cabinets 


include a complete line of filing equip- 
ment built. of choicest hardwoods in 
beautiful designs. They will make your 
office elegant, distinctive and attractive 
in appearance. 


Let us help you select and arrange your 
office equipment. Our advice is free. 
Write for interesting literature and sug- 
gestions on efficient arrangement. 


Browne-Morse Company 
2511 McKinney Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 
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“The Desk with Brains” 




















eight years more work. 


typewriter.’’ 


THE LIGHTEST TOUCH TYPEWRITER IN THE WORLD 
IS BUILT IN THE GOOD OLD U. S. A. 


The touch of the Fox T; ypewriter ts—and always has been—exactly 2% ounces. 
f it takes a 64 ounce “‘blow’’ to print a letter on other typewriters and only a 
2% ounce ‘‘touch’’ to print a letter on the Fox Typewriter, then there is a saving 
of 4 ounces, to every character printed, by using the Fox Typewriter. 
A reporter copied 199,680,000 characters on his Fox Typewriter, in four years, off 
the fastest telegraph wire out of New York. By saving 4 ounces on each character 
printed he saved 24,960 tons of energy in the four years, or nearly enough for 


He says; ‘‘I did not spend a cent for repairs or make a single adjustment to my 


AGENTS AND DEALERS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


If we are not now represented in your city, write us for special introductory offet 





FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 





7411-7421 Front Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


on sample typewriter and wholesale prices to Agents and Dealers. Easy payment 
terms, if wanted—ten days’ trial. Mention The Independent. 





From The Independent for Nov. 30. 
Name 
Address 
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Christmas Gifts—Send for Catalog 
Men’s 12 Size Thin Model Watch, 17 
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rs 8 Di 

Wear it 30 
f kee f 
}f you keep $2.00 a Month 

If not satisfied, return at our expense. @ 

These Diamond Rings are the fa- 

mous Loftis ‘‘Perfection’’ 6-prong 14k solid 


old mountings, Finest pure white diamonds, 
SREDIT TERMS: One-fifth down, balance di- 
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ry — LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers = 
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of All Doge. a= m op eo 1 ST LOUIS: OMAHA. 








COMFORT prsttsrescat 


Feet Stand Hardest Knocks. Protect them with 


Witch-Elk Boots 


Lightest, easiest boot made. All heights for men and women 


Ask Dealer to order pair or write for Catalog ‘‘I’’ 


WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS 
AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


ai a (-ee oi 
eating Plant 


You can have exactly the degree of warmth 
desired during the day, indicate at bed- 
time the temperature for the night and secure 
automatically at the “‘getting up hour” a re- 
sumption the warmer daytime temperature. 


INNEAPOLIS” 
NM EAT REGULATOR 


with time attachment 
Not only maintains these even, health- 
ful temperatures but does away with 
all guess work, worry and constant 








[SUPERIOR SINCE 1904) 


Over 100,000 in Use 
Mostly Sold by Recommendation 
for Personal Desk'or General Office 


GoldenGem 
» Adding Mac bine’ 


It checks mental calculations. Bi 
THROUGH YOUR STATIONER. 
Write for our 10-day Trial Offer 
I. Gancher A. A. M. Co. 


148 Duane Street New Vork 











DARDS 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


Orders filled in any part of the United States 


The Standard 
For Thirty 
Years 


and transferred by Cable Code through our Sold, installed and guaran- 
. ous teed satisfactory by the 

own correspondents in Europe and the British heating trade everywhere. 

Colonies. Write for Booklet 

N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 














If You are Building, Come and 


SEE “MILLER” LIGHTING 
FIXTURES AND LAMPS 


Electric, Gas, Oil. 
The Fine Quality, 
Beautiful Designs 
WILL SUIT YOU. 







HYGIENIC 
PHONDATE 


For your health’s sake 
Prevents transmission of deadly diseases, 













by way of the telephone mouthpiece. Ster- All Kinds. 

ile anti,eptic sheet mates it impossible 

for anyone to put mouth into the trans- Lamp Dealers should 
mitter. The PHONDATE improves have 

the service by affording better sound. Each “ ” 
sheet dated. Start any time. Change MILLER 
dai/y means an ab.olutely clean phone. LAMPS 
Endorsed and recommended by Anti- 


White Plague Societies and Public 


for sale; if not, we 
Health Boards. 


have. 


or Wedding and Christmas Gifts 


** Miller” Portable Lamps are Beautiful, Useful 
Edward Miller & Co. Established 1844 


Manufacturers 
68 & 70 Park Place, New York 


ee" Short walk from Woolworth Building 





Order yours today 

i Stop risking your and your employ- F 

ees’ health. You need une or more 

now. A complete set consists of 

265 daily-dated, medicated sheets, 1 adjustable Holder Ring 

fits any phone), all packed in n at aluminum box, sent pre- 

paid for $1—2 sets $1.75—4 sets $3.00. Agents wanted. 
HYGIENIC PHONDATE Co. 

Suite 700 Spitzer Bldg. Toledo, O. 

















plished thru these schools. Suffice it 
to say that the aim is to make it 
thoro and practical to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

The diversions of the employees of 
the Wanamaker stores are varied 
and far-reaching, a few of which are 
as follows: A cadet battalion, 500 
strong, composed of the boys of the 
store, who officer themselves and 
drill regularly under competent mili- 
tary instructors; a military band; a 
drum and bugle corps; a girls’ bat- 
talion, with their own band, bugle 
and drum corps; junior and senior 
choruses; orchestras; literary and 
dramatic clubs; a large drilling floor 
and gymnasium for basket ball, ath- 
letics, etc.; an athletic field and run- 
ning track, within easy distance of 
the store, for baseball, tennis and 
other out-of-door games; barracks 
and commodious drilling grounds at 
Island Heights, New Jersey, on Bar- 
negat Bay, where hundreds of our 
employees from both stores spend 
their vacations amid ideal sur- 
roundings; scores of classes conduct- 
ed thru our Women’s League for mu- 
tual improvement in things musicat, 
domestic, literary, social, health of 
body and mind; a beneficial associa- 
tion; a building and loan society; 
savings clubs; a pension fund; 
classes for the study of finance and 
development of the young men of the 
business ; helpful lectures, frequentl: 
given, with the best motion and 
stereopticon pictures; a business 
club composed of the leaders in the 
business. 

The health of the employees is 
looked after by a corps of physicians 
and nurses, with a well equipped 
hospital, to facilitate their efforts; a 
dentist is in attendance to care for 
the teeth of our people, also a chi- 
ropodist for those whose duties com- 
pel them to be on their feet more or 
less; last summer the store intro- 
duced the full Saturday holiday, in 
addition to the usual two weeks’ 
vacation, giving its employees an 
opportunity to leave the city Friday 
night and not return until Monday 
morning—two full days of rest and 
recreation. 

It has always been my belief that 
the business owes more to its em- 
ployees than the mere opportunity of 
making a living. 


EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY 
BY F. C. HENDERSCHOTT 


FOUNDER OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CORPORATION SCHOOLS 


FF [ oc: National Association of 
Corporation Schools, which 
now embraces eighty-two cor- 

porations and includes forty-eight 

different branches of industry, recog- 


nizes that if American industries are 
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ior. 


Point your pen 
with this—the Stewart 


and won’t get dull. 


high—and attractively nicke 
Saves time—dirt—mistakes. 
one at your dealer’s—today, 


Co., 348 WellsSt., Chicago. 
Price—with clamp—only 


Its cobalt alloy steel cutters 
(double) won’t break the lead— 
A truly won- 
derful sharpener—four inches 


direct from The Stewart Mfg, 





cils 
Jun- 
















led. 
Get 
or 








of sol.d brass, 


Fresh Air Without 


Increase your efficiency by 
constant supply of fresh air 
: > and home, 








Booklet FREE. 
Order today. 


534 Union Trust Bldg., 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Draft| 


having a 
in office 











Pat.apl'dfor 


NTILATOR 


The latest development in scientific ventilation, slips in window 
without nails or screws, is inconspicuous and efficient. 
handsomely finished in oxidized copper. 
Schools, hospitals, offices and homes use them extensively. 
inc\uding Johns Hopkins Hospital, Enoch Pratt L 
Size 1 fits any window 24 to 36 in. wide, $2.50; Siz 
window 30 to 52 in., $3.50. 

Money back if not satisfied. 
Union Trust Co , Baltimore. 


No-Draft Ventilator Co., 


Made 


ibrary, etc. 
¢ 2 fits any 


Reference: 


Balto , Md. 











2 West 47th Street 





~ ANDIRONS 





MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 


MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 
New York City 

















to extend their foreign commerce, 
and, in many lines, if they are to 
hold and increase their domestic 
business, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary to train their employees better. 
Public utility corporations are more 
often attacked by the public because 
of poor service than on account of 
excessive rates. Many industrial in- 
stitutions with excellent manufactur- 
ing facilities have failed because of 
poorly developed sales organizations; 
the most highly trained sales force 
cannot attain a permanent success 
without skill in the manufacturing 
departments. 

Efficiency is a vague, indefinite 
word. Any one can proclaim himself 
an efficiency engineer and perhaps 
succeed in fooling business men into 
the belief that he can be helpful to 
them, but no one questions that real 
individual efficiency is the result of 
a broad education and careful train- 
ing. Our association does not believe 
in schooling the employee merely on 
the work which he is to do. We stand 
for a broad cultural education—for 
the complete development of the in- 
dividual. 

The association has three major 
objects—to develop the efficiency of 
the individual employee, to increase 
efficiency in industry, to have the 
courses in established educational in- 
stitutions modified to meet more fully 
the needs of industry. 

In perfecting plans for our work 
it is apparent that effort must be 
made to secure some additional legis- 
lation. According to figures given out 
by the Government Bureau of Edu- 
cation (Reports of 1912) only about 
four per cent of the adult male pop- 
ulation of the United States have re- 
ceived high school education or its 
equivalent and but slightly in excess 
of two per cent have received any 
academic training. Our association is 
most interested in the ninety-six per 
cent who leave our educational insti- 
tutions and go into industry with no 
better preparation than a common 
school education. At least one-half of 
the ninety-six per cent do not grad- 
uate from the common schools, many 
going to the fourth and fifth grades 
only, and a goodly proportion have 
practically no education at all. It is 
the purpose of our association to 
codperate with the public schools and 
to duplicate their work only when ab- 
solutely necessary. Most of the train- 
ing given in the corporation school 
is special or post-graduate work. 

Our association carries on its ac- 
tivities under the direct supervision 
of an executive committee. Commit- 
tees have been appointed on trade ap- 
prenticeship schools, special appren- 
ticeship schools, accounting and office 





| Xoyan Gralacer-y| 
Smokers 


If you are as hard to 
please as I am, in this 


matter of cigars, I believe my 
private ‘‘J. R. W."’ Havana 
brand will delight you. 

For many years I have had 
these cigars made to order, 
with my own monogram band. 
The leaf comes from a moun- 
tainous district in Cuba. It 
is especially selected for me 
by a man who resides there— 
a connoisseur in tobaccos. 

And though I have smoked 
for 40 years, I have yet to find 
another Havana cigar of so 
mild and exquisite a flavor 
and aroma. 


I Want Your Opinion 


I believe there are legions of 
smokers who are seeking just 
such a cigar—something excep- 
tional, a rare, sweet smoke— 
not too heavy and strong. 

With such men I am glad to 
share my discovery. For I know 
how much it means to get the 
very cigar one craves. It may 
be that this dainty Havana is 
just what you have been seek- 
ing. Try it. I will send them 
by Parcel Post, $5 per hundred 
—$2.60 for 50—charges paid. 
_ Write me early before I must 
limit the number I can supply. 


Five Cigars Free 


If you will send me 10 cents 
—towards shipping expenses— 
I will mail you trial cigars. 
Smoke five with me—convince 
yourself, The price is $5 per 
hundred, $2.60 for 50—all 
charges prepaid. 

Use your letterhead, please—stating 
your position—or your business card, 
and write now for these cigars. 

J. ROGERS WARNER 
924 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FRIENDSHIP ROSES 





Five of them packed in a most dainty fashion to te given and 
worn as a token of friendship. Itis the most charming gift 
imaginable. Must be seen to be fully appreciated; with 
dainty giftcard. $1.00 per box. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Our Year Book of Thoughtful Gifts will be sent upon 


request. It will solve the gift problems of the whole family. 


The Pohlson Gift Shops, Dept. D.N. 


Designers, Makers, Distributors Pawtucket, R. I. 


GET THE RIGHT JOB 


Are you the right one for- the right place? 
Are you making good? Are you advancing? 
Probably you are misplaced. If so,° get the job 
that suits you. To do this you must know 
yourself. You must know your talents—know 
what to develop.e Do this and you are on the 
road to SUCCESS. 

We are “human chemists’’—we analyze 
We tell them where they are weak and where 
they are. strong. We advise as to vocations. 
The scientific common-sense study of individuals 
aed their characters is the latest thing in the in- 
dustrial and business world. Let us help you 
to find your real self. Get the right job. Write 
for full particulars. 


New York V 
Room 1001, 





men. 


1 Guid Bureau 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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TRADE MARK 


Fashionable 


126 West 


















C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
Exclusive Designs in all 


and Winter Wear 





Fashion Booklet Mailed Upon Request 


] New York City L 





REG.U.S PAT.OFF 


Furs for Fall 


42d Street 

















A Lasting, Useful Gift for Her 
This handy Wheel Tray saves weary 
steps. Takes full meal to table and clears it in one trip. 
Serves tea on the porch in a jiffy. Ornamental as well 
as useful. Two oval trays—heavy steel—26 in. and 28 

in. Kubber-tired wheels. A daudy Christmas gift. 

$.0 in white enamel; $12 in black. Booklet free. 

WHEEL TRAY Co., 432 W. Gist Pl., Chicago 


The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by corres 

For detailed in- 
formation address 






















$5,000 to $10,000 yearly. Hundreds of big salary positions 
now open with big firms. You can master Law—oursimpli- 
fied method trains you at home in spare time, b > 
Course written in plain language by greatest professors. 
Endorsed by legal experts. Ocr method like that used in 
big Universities. Degree of LL. B. con . Course 
jrepares you to pass a!l subjects required in bar examina- 
ions--we guarantee to coach you free until successful. 
Complete Low Library Furnished if you enroll now. 
COMPLETE COURSE Written by Dr. 
IN PUBLIC SPEAKING F R E 2 groceries B. 
fessor Public peeking in the College of the City of New 
York, Editor Public ing Review, Public Lecturer for 
New York Board of Education, ete. Greatest course 
written—greatest offer out—absolutely FREE to 
Write quick for free facts. Everything sent Free. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.F-352 Chicago, lL 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 





tten with only nine ch . No 
“shad 


jing’’ — no ‘word 
cal system that can 
sparetime. For 
CORRESPON De 


fi deseri 
CK BC 








wry IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 





athletics. 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 





Stuttering and Stammering 


Permanently corrected. Free trial week. 6 weeks’. course, 


Highly endorsed by public school authorities. 14th year. 
for catalog and free intormation address, 
THE REED SCHOOL, 397 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge the claims of correspondence schools, 
also explains the American 


simple new method of 
home law instruction. Prepared by 56 of America’s greatest 
legal authorities—z8 more subjects and 30 more authors than 
any other-correspondence law course. 13 volume Law 
Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished free. 
Don't fail to investigate before taking up the study of law. 
Send postal today for your free book. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 2517, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U.S.A. 








Is Doing for the 
Book Buyer 


t st 
Editions artistically printed and 
bound almost book was 


SAMPLE PRICES Ff: Py of the World, Boe. 
ning of Barbare W orth, 86¢, Calling pe 
peare, 40 vol. fuil flexth lorocco, largest type and best notes of 
Pg go gt Tn 
Home ..8 vols, cloth, ublisher’s —%, 





\° " rs, 
publ 8 price, Pony»: 65c. Girdling the Globe or Journeys 
A tne Wo over 600 of ever-changing nes of 
interest, publisher's price, $2.00-my price, 45c. Orations, Ad- 
dresses Club Essays, Gublisher’s price, $1.60—my price, a. 
Here are De Luxe Editions, Meroeco 5 paper, man 
Wonsrel'a Gil “siat Pos bound allotoatd cabs 
40. Kipling, 
at similarly low prices. 


Get My Big, New Catalog 











work schools, and advertising, selling 
and distribution schools. 
Considerable data has already been 
collected along the lines of the work 
of these committees and is available 
to industry thru published volumes 
of proceedings of the first and second 
annual conventions of our associa- 
tion. During the coming year these 
committees will prepare syllabi, gen- 
eral in character, which may be taken 
as the basis for courses by corpora- 
tions desiring to undertake educa- 
tional work for their employees. 


Our committee on safety, hygiene 
and codperation will prepare bibliog- 
raphy of data on the subjects which 
it is considering. This committee will 
give special consideration to safety 
work and methods of incorporating 
this work in the regular instruction 
of the corporation school. 


Our committee on public education 
will, first, conduct an investigation 
to ascertain to what extent indus- 
tries are at present codperating with 
public schools. Second, make a com- 
pilation of the experiences of in- 
dustrial corporations which have 
coéperated with the public schools. 
Third, consider in what additional 
ways the public schools and indus- 
tries can codperate to advantage. 
Fourth, give special attention to the 
collecting of data as to those gen- 
eral educational courses in which the 
experience of industry has shown the 
public schools to be particularly 
weak with reference to fitting per- 
sons to enter industrial life. Fifth, 
ascertain to what extent industries 
find it necessary to duplicate the ed- 
ucational work of the public schools 
and make investigations in several 
localities to ascertain whether the 
public schools are willing to conduct 
the needed courses. 


This committee will also conduct 
research work to ascertain the meth- 
ods of so-called “business colleges,” 
“commercial institutions” and sim- 
ilar organizations giving courses in 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
etc. 


Our association will undertake oth- 
er activities, but the above outline 
will suffice to show what is consid- 
ered of greatest importance at the 
moment and in what lines we are di- 
recting our attention. 

New York City 








Mistress—Why have you put two hot 
water bottles in my bed, Bridget? 

Bridget—Sure, mum, wan of thim_ was 
leaking, and I didn’t know which, so I put 
both in to make sure.—Punch. 


Band leaders have a notion that the 
people want to hear the “William Tell” 
overture frequently. I think band leaders 
are as badly mistaken in this as editors 
are in the notion that the people demand 
something about Jane Addams at least once 











a week.—E. W. Howe’s Monthly.. 
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““LET US HAVE PEACE” 


The Song of Ages: On Earth Peace, Good Will Toward Men 
A beautiful gift picture, by Ethel Wright. Exclusive in 


FHe-CoplevPrints 


For 20 years a Hall-Mark of Good Taste in Pictures 
Unsurpassed for Gifts 
At Art Stores, or sent on approval. $1.00 to on. 00. 
Above picture, 7x9, $1.25; 10x12, $2.50: 16x20, $5.00. 
Illustrated Catalogue, og a Handbook of 
a Art, 8-nt on —- of 25 oem (stamps 
this cost ded ° 


Pins Also distinguished: new series. 


Your family portraits done privately from daguer- 
reotypes, old photographs, tintypes, etc. Copyrighted by 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 50 Harcourt St., BOSTON 


Boston Salesroom: Pierce Bidg., opposite Public Library 
Wew York Salesroom: Craftsman Bidg., 6 East 39th St. 














CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
are sometimes hard to select. Why not solve 
the problem with a subscription to The Inde- 
pendent, accompanied by our handsome Christ- 
mas Card, 

FINE WISCONSIN FARMS for sale of all sizes 
and prices. They are among the finest in the 
State of Wisconsin, the soil is very productive, 
and the crops are always sure, as the rainfall is 
always ample; they consist of corn, wheat, rye, 
barley, clover, timothy. alfalfa, fruit and vege- 
tables. They are located near churches, schools 
and good markets; prices are very reasonable and 
terms are part cash and balance in five years at 
6 per cent. intervst. Come at once and make your 
selection. We have just the farm you are looking 
for. Hart Lumber and Cedar Company, Oconto, 


, The Best Wa 


The use fs the A. | 
UAL COMMUNION SER 
10E has ieccsaeed the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_thousands of 
churches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for ill 
price list. 

--— “INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1708 Chestnut Street Philadelphir 

















WANTED 
WANTED— 4 young woman of refinement as 


nursery governess or mother’s 
helper—a Southern woman preferred. Must have 
patience and tact with children, able to mend and 
do plain sewing. References required and given. 
MRS. E. VAN D. SELDEN, 408 West Second St., 
Oil City, Pa. 


CHAUFFEUR 


Young man, single, desires position as 
chauffeur with private party. Strictly sober. 
Five years’ experience. First class refer- 
ences. Box 99, Independent, New York. 














IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED 


ie 4, —In the matter of OVERMAN 
TIRE CO., Bankrupt.—Chas. Shongood, U. S. 
Auctioneer for the Southern District of New York 
in bankruptcy, sells preeneene, November 25th, 
1914, by order of the court, at 11.30 a. m., at 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., and also 
the Conveying Weighing Co., Passaic, N. J., as- 
sets of the cbhove bankrunt, "consisting of about 
$10,000 worth of rubber, machinery, office furni- 
ture, and a fine up-to- -date plant for the manufac- 
ture of tires, etc. Train leaves 23rd St. at 10.25 
M. and jeaves Chambers St. at 10. 30 A. M., 


Erie R 
B. W. BROWN, Receiver. 
BLAU, ZALKIN & COHEN. 
Attorneys for Receiver, 
141 Broadway, New York. 








WOMEN WHO PROGRESS 


An innovation in Illinois is a jury of 
women physicians who recently served 
in the court for the insane at the deten- 
tion hospital in Chicago. 

A brilliant lawyer, Mrs. Annette Ab- 
bott Adams, has been appointed As- 
sistant United States Attorney of San 
Francisco and is ‘the first woman to 
hold such a position in the United 
States. 


In joining the ranks of railroad em- 
ployees, Miss Daisy Ogden, of Daven- 
port, who is said to be the only pas- 
senger agent in the world, has opened 
up a new field for women for which she 
has great hopes. 

The Women’s Tax Resistance League 
of London is to suspend hostilities dur- 
ing the war. “No Vote, No Tax” has 
been a costly motto, as members of the 
league have sometimes sacrificed prop- 
erty rather than pay taxes. 

Six motor ambulances to be used at 
the front have been presented to the 
British Medical Corps from the Ameri- 
can Women’s War Relief Fund. The 
original plan for an ambulance ship has 
for the time being been dropt. 


Another progressive step in prison 
reform is the plan to introduce domestic 
science classes, sewing, cooking and 
general housework into the Illinois 
Women’s State Prison, the work to be 
in charge of the matron, Miss Grace 
Fuller. 

Miss Chadsey, formerly tenement- 
house inspector of Cleveland, became so 
necessary to the city after her organ- 
ization of sanitary squads that a spe- 
cial office, that of head of the bureau of 
sanitation, was created for her. The 
sanitary police have the same powers 
that the ordinary policeman enjoys; 
their unique work is to keep Cleveland 
clean. 


Instead of opening a Red Cross 
branch, the Suffrage Association of 
Hungary has bent its energies toward 
establishing an employment bureau for 
women left without means of support 
at the call to arms. The city govern- 
ment of Budapest gave the bureau its 
first order, which called for 500 street 
sweepers. 

Los Angeles clubwomen have filled a 
vital need in establishing a psycho- 
pathic parole society for the aid of 
women who come into the courts as in- 
sane. The study of the prevention of in- 
sanity, the cure of those temporarily 
affected, and the finding of homes for 
those fit to be discharged on parole from 
hospitals for the insane are but a few 
of the tremendously important things 
on which these clubwomen are working. 

Women’s votes have been money in 
the pockets of Chicago, for since the 
ballot was given them the city has 
solved the problem of garbage disposal 
and wrung from it a monthly profit of 
$2000 to boot. A new plant has been 
installed with great dryers to which 
the garbage is brought in iron boxes, 
which do away with the old evils of ex- 
posure; and aside from the increased 
health and comfort there is a saving of 
about $6000 a month. 














TRAVEL 


Peninsular & Oriental S. 
N. Co. frequent sailings. 
India, China, Philippines. 
Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land. Winter Tours in India, 
Round World Tours. Forfull 
information apply 


CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State St., N. Y 


7 BCKMUAA 


Goif, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 
Tours Include Hotels, Shore Excursions 
Lowest Rates 


“BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons 
displacement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing 
passengers at the dock in Bermuda without 
transfer. d 

For ill d with ink apply to 


A. » OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 
8. 8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 
THOS. cook @& SON, 245 Broadway, or any 
Ticket Agent. 


INDIAN SUMMER 


IN THE PINES 
NOW IS THE TIME 


PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, N. J. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 


Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A. Stations. Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans. Music. 
FRED E. JONES - - - = _ Proprietor 


SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
homelike, well equipped. 














Twin Screw 8. 8. 





























Refined, 
from New 
tien. 


Six miles 
York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 
Large addition and garage. Booklets. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


for treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
vare and attention; slso for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


**Broadway”™ Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 














New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


10 Minutes 
Walk to 40 
. Theatres 


Send for 
Booklet 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


















































THE NEW BOOKS 

















BUSINESS ETHICS 


HE long look of an evolutionist, 

the practical sense of a success- 

ful business man and the broad 
sympathies of a humanitarian ideal- 
ist are revealed in the author by 
the lectures gathered under the title 
Trade Morals; Their Origin, Growth 
und Province. In true Spencerian 
fashion, tho in a very readable way, 
Mr. Edward D. Page traces the ev- 
olution of human conduct from our re- 
mote ancestors to the highly complex 
mixture of customs and principles found 
in this country today. It is the conflict of 
class customs with the needs or stand- 
ards of the larger group, as well as the 
various social groups which gives rise 
to the various problems of business 
ethics. Of class customs not thus in 
harmony with the welfare of the largest 
group, Mr. Page finds many examples 
in the doings of trade unions; by im- 
plication also in the customs of em- 
ploying groups. 

The development of “quick trading” 
on narrow margins of profit, brought 
about by the improvements in trans- 
portation and communication, is grad- 
ually eliminating those business men 
who depended for their success upon the 
ignorance of the buyer, upon deceit, etc. 
More and more must business adopt the 
highest ethical principles prevailing in 
society. Mr. Page lays down five prin- 
ciples as the basis of these new trade 
morals. The business man must deal 
with those of a lower moral develop- 
ment upon his own plane and make no 
concessions; he must subordinate im- 
mediate gain to prevailing folk customs 
and humanitarian considerations; the 
interests of his class to the interests of 
society as a whole, while in the conflict 
of classes adjustment must be made by 
mutual concessions in harmony with 
social welfare; and finally, in cases of 
conflict between statutory regulations 
and prevailing customs, the former 
must give way while men protest the 
unsuitable statute, but in the conflict 
of public law with custom it is the law 
that must be upheld. Mr. Page does not 
claim that all business is conducted on 
these principles, but he contends only 
that the best business, and in the long 
run all successful business, is of neces- 
sity conducted in a manner that meets 
the needs of society. 

The Darwinian concept of the “sur- 
vival of the fittest” is taken as an ulti- 
mate truth by Mr. Page, tho at the 
same time he seems to have a curious 
contempt for what he calls “Progress,” 
apparently confusing it with advance 
toward greater size merely. He also as- 
sures us that “business in actual prac- 
tise is not conducted with a sole eye to 
gain, but in general with due regard to 
social, that is to say, moral, conse- 
quences.” We wish we were as sure of 
this “due regard for moral conse- 
quences” as the author is. He sees in 
socialism a plan to eliminate competi- 
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tion from life; an error that follows 
the assumption that economic competi- 
tion is eternally fundamental. Eminent- 
ly well worth reading, for the business 
man no less than the student of sociol- 
ogy or of ethics, while in it the reformer 
will find encouragement. 


Trade Morals, by Edward D. Page, 
New Haven: The Yale Press. $1.50. 


SCIENTIFIC SELLING 


The catchwords of these times are 
efficiency and psychology; every man- 
ager of men or corporation aims at ef- 
ficiency, and psychology has been ap- 
plied to a hundred branches of produc- 
tion. Now there is the science of selling. 
To the layman the human equation in 
making a sale seems the important con- 
sideration, but Paul H. Neystrom in 
his book on Retail Selling and Store 
Management points the way toward sci- 
entific selling. For the man who is in- 
terested in the problems of retail sell- 
ing, this book is pregnant with helpful 
suggestions. 

Half the pages are devoted to the 
salesman. It reveals in a simple, direct 
fashion the psychology of selling and 
gives invaluable hints to the man-on- 
the-road whose chief business is to con- 
vince the buyer that he wants the goods 
the salesman has to offer. The other 
part of the book helps solve many of 
the perplexing problems of retail man- 
agers which are usually mastered alone 
by efficiency engineers. With the aid of 
numerous plates which help to make 
clear the mooted questions, even the 
casual reader gets a clear view of the 
scope and possibilities of scientific man- 
agement. Despite the technical prob- 
lems treated, the interest does not lag. 

William Maxwell in Salesmanship 
gives the reactions of a traveling sales- 
man to the selling business. At times 
Mr. Maxwell has some hard things to 
say about salesmen, but it is always the 
loving correction of a man who loves his 
profession. There is little talk of sci- 
ence in this book, but the personality 
of the author is felt on every page. It 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Mothers and Children, by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. Applying the Mon- 
tessori method to the conduct of the 
home. A sympathetic search for new 
ways of rearing the child when the 
old creed and old authority has broken 
down. 

Holt. $1.26. 


The Lower Amazon, by Algot Lange. 
Supplementing In the Amazon Jun- 
gle, and a most readable account of 
the new explorations and discoveries 
in this enormously rich but little 
known country. Profusely illustrated. 


Putnam. $2.50 


In Defense of What Might Be, by 
Edmond Holmes. An arraignment of 
“What Is” and pregnant with glow- 
ing possibilities for the untrammeled 
soul of the growing child. A draft of 
fresh air into static pedagogy. 

Dutton. $1.50 




















is the well-written conclusions of a man 
who has faced the problems he writes 
about and for the young salesman is de- 
lightful and profitable reading. 
Successful Selling, by E. Leichter, is 
shorter than either of the other books 
and in style is half way between them. 
It is written in a common-sense manner 
and is a keen analysis of the selling art. 


Retail Selling and Store Manage- 
ment, by Paul H. Neystrom, Ph.D. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Salesmanship, by William Maxwell. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 
Successful Selling, by E. Leichter. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
50 cents. 


HOUSEHOLD EFFICIENCY 


If, in these days of financial strin- 
gency, any man dares to contemplate 
building, he will be encouraged by The 
Book of Little Houses, with its plans 
and descriptions of attractive homes 
that have been built for $1500 to $10,- 
000. The illustrations are delightful, 
tho an economical combination mis- 
places some of them in a most confus- 
ing way, and the concise list of do’s and 
don’ts, together with the sleeping porch 
suggestions, are important for the prac- 
tical homebuilder. 

To be truly up-to-date the new house 
must be electrically run, and Maud 
Lancaster in Electrical Cooking, Heat- 
ing and Cleaning leads one thru the 
mazes of practical electricity for the 
household, giving an invaluable catalog 
of usable devices and the probable cost 
of operation, tho her data were col- 
lected in England where the expense of 
electricity is slight. 

The bane of modernity to some home- 
makers is the inevitable family budget. 
Thirmuthis A. Brookman condenses 
much useful information into his little 
book, Family Expense Account, not 
only on the proportionate expenditure 
of income, but on its investment, in fol- 
lowing the financial history of a Cali- 
fornian family from 1901-1914, with a 
series of tabulated yearly accounts. 

“The increased cost of living makes 
especially desirable a study of food 
values and the cost of food” says the 
preface to A Study of Foods, by Ruth 
A. Wardall and Edna Noble White. The 
principles involved in the preparation 
of food are presented in a concise, sim- 
ple manner. The book is intended pri- 
marily for a text-book, with practical 
laboratory exercizes, but contains ma- 
terial quite available for those outside 
the classroom. 


The Book of Little Houses. Mac- 
millan Co. 50 cents. 

Electrical Cooking, Heating and 
Cleaning, by Maud Lancaster. D. 
Van Nostrand Co. $1.50 . 
Family Expense Account, by Thir- 
muthis A. Rrookman. D. C. Heath 


& Co. 
A Study of Foods, by Ruth A. War- 
dall and Edna Noble White. Ginn 
& Co. 


HOW TO SUCCEED 

In Concentration, the Secret of Suc- 
cess, Julia Seton Sears sets forth a 
formula for acquiring success which is 
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summed up in three words—Breath, 
Concentration and Silence. The basis 
of the formula is “correct breathing.” 
After mastering “the breath” the stu- 
dent drops the physical exercize, taking 
simply the thought, projecting the im- 
age of the thing desired and passing 
directly into “the silence.” When you 
can hear your own heart beat, you are 
awake in the supraconsciousness of 
your own mind. Then you are ready to 
create. As a clue toward the begnning 
of self realization the book will be most 
useful. 
Clode. 50 cents. 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 
The latest volume in the big crop of 
Stevenson aftermath is The Cruise of 
the Janet Nichol from the diary of Mrs. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Written with- 
out pretense of literary art, this pic- 
ture of life in the tropical islands is 
far from attractive. The disease, filth, 
vice and degradation here casually re- 
vealed is very different from the rose- 
ate view we get from the pages of Mel- 
ville, Pierre Loti or Stoddard. The pho- 
tographs taken by the party reinforce 
this realistic impression. The present 
war adds to the interest of certain 
pages; the glimpse of Upolu, Steven- 
son’s home, recently captured by the 
New Zealand expedition, and the visit, 
in impromptu full dress, to the German 
Commissioner’s residence, on Jaluit, 
now taken by the Japanese. 
Scribner. $1.75. 
ONLY A GHOST AT BEST 
In Anne Faversham, the latest of the 
paradoxical novels of J. C. Snaith, the 
author has tried to recreate no less a 
superman than William Shakespeare. 
Above the lines constantly hovers the 
wraith of the poet with a seeming, 
‘Did I so? Was I thus?” upon his im- 
mortal lips. For Mr. Snaith’s Shake- 
speare is flaccid. The author tells us 
what his hero is, but to show us he 
utterly fails. Masefield, by bare possi- 
bility, might give us a Shakespeare out 
of the plays and render him real as he 
is in and behind them, but that is a 
task that Mr. Snaith is scarcely equal 
to. The plot is excellent, the expression 
meager. 
Appleton. $1.35. 
KIPLING FOR THE UNINITIATED 
Kipling now has reached the Brown- 
ing stage and all his allusions must be 
interpreted, which is the reason for A 
Handbook to the Poetry of Rudyard 
Kipling, by Ralph Durand. If anybody 
is disposed to be skeptical of the useful- 
ness of such a commentary ask him to 
point out the three punning personal- 
ities in the line “The bezant is hard, ay, 
and black,” or to explain the meaning 
of “the tilted wain,” “the facts of Khat- 
mandhu,” “from Kaf to Kaf,” “Her 
that fell at Simon’s Town” and “chronic 
ikonas.” 
Doubleday, Page. $2. 
DOSTOYEVSKY IN ENGLISH 
For the first time, in this series of 
translations the English reader is en- 
abled to become acquainted with the 
complete works of Fyodor Dostoyevsky, 
one of the greatest masters of Russian 
literature. Crime and Punishment is 
more familiar to us than. the others; as 
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IRVIN S. EUROPE REVISED. Cobb's shrewdest, FICTION WITH 
mellowest, most rollicking humor, with a striking 
COBB picture of what Europe really is, with awe and sen- HOLIDAY CHARM 
poe laughed — of court, and incisive under- 
standing enthrone 
Merry drawings by John T. McCutcheon, 12mo, Net $1.50 RALPH CONNOR 
THE PATROL OF THE SUN 
JAMES THE WELL-KNOWNS. Brilliant and | ~=DANCE TRAIL. Connor's biggest. 
interpreting portraits, clever caricature, lively bravest book. A savage Indian uprising 
MONT- comment. “A Hall of Fame which is an alcove | eighty daring ofa scout ofthe North 
of delight. Here are fifty-eight most interesting and a love story clean and tender. 
GOMERY friendly personages from President Wilson to | Decorated jacket and end-papers, 12mo, Net $1.25 
Caruso and from Mrs.’ Pankhurst to Charles Dana 
FLAGG Gibson—all drawn from life in Flagg's inimitable MARIE CORELLIi 
aon INNOCENT: H 
ae 5, : Her Fancy and 
Quarto, Net $2.50. Special limited edition, Net $15.00 His Fact. since THELMA there 
has been no better love-story than 
NWS CHARLES STEWART PARNELL this. in which Miss Corelli has lavished 
bed 1 2 upon the exquisite figure of the dream 
—— The passionate secret romance of Ireland's un- ing girl. “Innocent,” ail her love, all her 
PARNELL crowned king, honestly told by a woman who has power of drama. 
(Katharine WF ce suffered, and seen the astonishing in- | Decorated jacket. i2mo, Net $1.35 
side of British politics, the ways of Gladstone, the = 
O'Shea) longing of Ireland. **Most widely discussed book | GEL BERT PARKER 
of the moment.’’—Boston Transcript. YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR 
Eighteen illustrations, two vols., octavo, Net $5.00 LUCK. With all the strength of THE 
ROGET OF WAY, hove, glows om a 
™ 3. t tur t 
GEORGE A. FROM DUBLIN to CHICAGO | Kitty Tynan. with her Gaelic wit, her 





The most lovable of Irish humorists and 


BIRMINGHAM rote author of GENERAL JOHN 





GAN, has widely toured America, 
and tells frankly but affectionately what he thinks 
of us—Pullmans and bath-tubs and feminism and 
Irish-American politics, and the rest. 


Octavo. Net $1.50 





WILLIAM C. THE FOREST RING. The wonder days 
DE MILLE 


of the Golden Age, its gay whimsies and 
charm, are in this fairy story for children, 
by the famous author of STRONGHEART. 
The lessons of the woodland and the shy com- 
radeship of animals are presented in an alluring 
fantasy. The book itself is exquisite with deco- 
— end-papers and plates in color by Harold 
ichel, 


Quarto. Net $2.00 





DANIEL J. 
SINGER 


BIG GAME FIELDS OF AMERICA 
North and South. Tic perfect Christmas 
book for the outdoor man—the joyful freedom, 
the thrills, the humor and the scenic beauty of 
trails from South America to Alaska, with close- 
hand observations of big game. 

Many photographs, and color illustrations by Charles Liv- 
ingston Bull. Octavo. Net $2.25 





secret fancies, her sturdy pioneer pluck, 
her gailant rides through the golden 
wheatlands. 
IMustrations, end-papers and jacket in coler. 
i2mo, Net $1.25 


BARONESS ORCZY 
THE LAUGHING CAVALIER. 


The story of the perfect hero of romance 
—the ancestor of THE SCARLET PIM 
PERNEL—his hard fightjng, and the 
whimsical, thrilling things that hap- 
pened when he met the beautiful Gilda. 
Decorated jacket. i2me, Net $1.35 


SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 
THE FAKERS.. Too long has poli: 


tics—that hotbed of humor and drama, 
human nature and cynical fooling of the 
pee-pul—been made into strained fiction. 
Sam Blythe knows politicians as does no 
other man. and he uses .politics in a 
novel that holds, amuses, startles. 

ime, Net $1.35 


HUGH WALPOLE 
THE DUCHESS OF WREXE. 


Noble in execution, spacious in theme, 
this is the most significant book by the 
author of FORTITUDE and it makes 
vivid the struggle of the rising demo- 


cracy. 12me, Net $1.40 














Sixty-four Page, Handsomely Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, a Suggertion for Gifts and a Delight 


for the Eye, Sent Free on Request. 








At All Booksellers 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 38 West 32nd St., New York 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 








KING JAMES VERSION 
Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION 

AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 
Now faith is assurance of things hoped 

for, a conviction of things not seen. 


THE AMERICAN sii 
sete. SLANDARD BIBLE 


is the same old Bible that we have always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the 
inspired writers in the language of today instead of that used three hundred years ago. 
“4It Is by far and away the best transtation that 

we have had.’’—Rev. G. Campbell Morgan. 
Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard, of write for Free Booklet to 
381U Fourth Ave. (Cor. 27th St.) New York 
Publishers for the American Revision Committee—Bible Publishers for over Fifty Years 


Heb. 11:12 





Edited by the 
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Longmans’ 


New Books 











7 . 7 
Experiments in Industrial 
Organization 
By] Edward Cadbury. With a Preface by 

. J. Asuxtey, Ph.D. With Folding Table, 

bo 60 net, 
“A very remarkable story, and any who 
are at all interested in factory management 


will do well to study it.”—Journal of Com- 
merce. 








Factory Administration and 


Accounts 


A Book of Reference with Tables and Speci- 
men Forms, for Managers, Engineers and 
Accountants. 

By Edward T. Elbourne, formerly Works 
Accountant to Vickers, Sons & axim, 
With contributions on the General Prob- 
lem of Industrial Works Design by Andrew 
Home-Morton. Consulting eoineer and 
Industrial Works Designer; and Financial 
Accounts by John Maughfling. Secretary 
to John I. Thornycroft & Co., Ltd. Royal 
8vo. $7.50 net. 

“This book appears to be very compre- 
hensive in the work it covers and should be 
of interest to all those who are interested in 
financial transactions. The last section is of 
special interest to office managers as it covers 
very generally the small accounts that are 
usually of great importance.’-—Journal of 
the Efficiency Society. 








Malingering and Feigned 
Sickness 


By Sir John Collie, M.D., J.P. 8vo. 


net. 


$3.00 


“It is the best book in the field and 
will “undoubtedly be of use in helping us 
Americans to be on our guard against abuses 
in our own new and comparatively untried 
systems of sickness insurance.”-—The Green 
Bag. 








AMERICAN CITIZEN SERIES 
Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart 


Principles of Economics 


With Special Reference to American 


nditions 
By Edwin R. A. Seligman. LL.D., Mc- 
Vickar Professor of Political Economy, 
Columbia University. Sirth Edition, re- 


vised and rewritten, 


With 33 maps and 
diagrams. 8vo. $2.50. 








Monksbridge: A Novel 


By John Ayscough. Crown 8vo. $1.35 net. 
A new story by the author of “Grace- 
church, ” characterized by the same brilliant 


character sketches. 
life in a Welsh town. 

“This is a quiet delineation of English 
rural scenes and the life of gentlefolk infused 
with a rire humor. ... he characteriza- 
tions are admirable.” -—Nation. 


It is a tale of modern 








Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Fourth Avenue and 30th St., New York 
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with a single subscription to 
“Goop Heattu” — the maga- 


zine that teaches you how to get well, and keep 
Not dry and technical, but 
understand. 
Write today for particulars of this FREE Christ- 


well without drugs. 


intensely interesting and easy to 


mas Book Offer. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 
31t West Main Street, 


Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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=§* home. Instructive booklet irea. 
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a play as well as a novel its celebrated 
“third degree” scene has been put upon 
the stage. In fact it was Dostoyevsky 
who set the fashion for criminal psy- 
chology that is still the rage in the field 
of fiction fifty years after. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 
THE FATUITY OF LOVE 
A farcical story of a young English- 
man who, after an erroneous diagnosis, 
is told that he has but six months to 
live, as per Locke’s Simon the Jester, is 
The Gay and Festive Claverhouse, by 
Anne Warner..There follows a series of 
escapades on the part of the young man, 
who tries to disillusionize a girl who 
persists in remaining madly in love 
with him. 
Little, Brown. $1. 
UNDER THE BLACK FLAG 
A fascinating historical sketch of 
piracy from the days of Greek and Ro- 
man triremes and galleys to modern 
steamers in China and Malaysia is The 
Romance of Piracy, by E. K. Chatter- 
ton. A chapter each is devoted to such 
old favorites as Morgan, Blackbeard 
and Kidd, and the style thruout is 
thoroly interesting. The book of course 
makes its special appeal to younger 
readers. 
J. B. Lippincott. $1.50. 
THE DAYS OF COLUMBUS 
Dr. James J. Walsh, with whose 
writings the readers of The Independent 
are more familiar than they know has 
written a eulogy of The Century of 
Columbus as he formerly did of The 
Thirteenth Greatest of Centuries. It is 
a one-sided picture, of course, but all 
the more valuable on that account since 
it presents a side that is commonly 
overlooked, the scientific, artistic, po- 
litical, literary and social achievements 
of the age. For instance, the chapters on 
feminine education and accomplish- 
ments will be enlightening to many 
readers. 
Catholic Press, New York. $3.50. 
SIKHS AND SIKHISM 


The Sikhs (the word might be spelled 
Seeks) have not yet been reported prom- 
inently on the battle line in France, but 
from their history and somewhat fatal- 
istic beliefs it is to be expected that 
they will serve England well. The rea- 
son of their loyalty to Great Britain 
together with extracts from their sa- 
cred books is clearly set forth in The 
Religion of the Sikhs by Dorothy Field. 
This volume is one of the Wisdom of 
the East Series, a series whose pur- 
pose it is to bring Eastern and Western 
thought nearer together by proving 
that after all they are not so far asun- 
der. 

Dutton. 70 cents. 
OUR ENEMIES, THE GERMS 

Few works are more thoro and au- 
thoritative than Infection and Resist- 
ance, by Hans Zinnser, who is Profes- 
sor of Bacteriology at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia. 
Tho intended primarily for medical stu- 
dents the lay reader who is not scared 
by strange words will be able to get 
from it an understanding of the re- 
markable discoveries in this new field 
of medical science. The Ehrlich theory 
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Edited by Albion W. Small 
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he A gical Society 

To know the facts about our social organ- 
ization is to be equipped to deal with it in- 
telligently and efficiently. 

For twenty ycars The American Jour- 
nal of Lape has been publishing 
contributions of fundamental importance to 
society. They cover the field of social 
science, are written by leading investigators, 
and are wholly without partisan bias. 

Vital and interesting, and free from tech- 
nicalities, the Journal will keep you in touch 
with the world of social thought and investi- 
gation, 


The American Journal of Sociology 


$2.00 a year; issued be pan 
Foreign postage, 43c.; C 
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of side chains and antitoxin is illus- | @ 
trated *- ingenious colored diagrams. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


PREHISTORIC WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
Woman was once the dominant part- 
ner in the family is the debated thesis 
which Mrs. Gallichan, under the pen 
name of J. C. Gasquoine Hartley, at- 
tempts to prove in The Age of Mother- 
Power. She introduces a novel theory of 
the rise of “mother-power,” which in- 
terprets accepted facts from the view- 
point of the modern woman as well as 
the scientific student. The book has been 
published in England as The Position of 

Woman in Primitive Society. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 


GUIDES TO THE FICTION STOREHOUSE 

In this day of specialization and 
classification it was inevitable that 
some one should index for us the long 
and familiar list of Dickens’ charac- 
ters and tell us just where each is to be 
met. This guide to the picture gallery | | 
J. W. McSpadden has incorporated in | | 
his Synopses of Dickens’s Novels, while 
performing similar services for the stu- 
dent of lovers of Scott and Shakespeare 
in the Waverley Synopses and Shake- 
spearian Synopses. 
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International 
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It is a real pleasure to use The Supreme 
Authority in this newand convenient edition. 
A delighted purchaser writes: ‘‘ The volume 
is so flexible, so portable, so agreeable, 
so readable that looking up a word has 
lost all its terror.” 2% inches of shelf room 
hold this wonderfully compact storehouse of 
= authentic information. 
What a satisfaction to 
own thework in a form 
so light, durable, and 
readily accessible! 


400,000 Vocabu- 
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New Gazetteer, having nearly 30,000 Subjects. 
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ingly describe the less known courts of 
Copenhagen and Stockholm. The Berlin 
chapter with its amiable picture of the 
German court and the Kaiser will have 
especial interest now. 


6,000 Illustrations. 
Colored Plates and 


The only dictionary with the new divided page. The type matter is equivalent 
to that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. 
Harpers. $2. INDIA-PAPER EDITION. Only half as thick, only half as heavy as the 
Regular Edition. Printed on expensive, thin, strong, opaque, imported India 
paper. Size, 123% x 9% x 2% inches. Weight, only 7 lbs. 

REGULAR EDITION. Printed on strong book paper of the hizhest 
quality. Size 124% x 9% x5 inches. Weight, 14% lbs. 


More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, and Authoritative than 
any other English Dictionary. Critical comparison with all 
other dictionaries is invited. 


WRITE for specimen pages of both India-Paper and Regular Editions 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 


For over 70 years publishers of the Genuine-Webster 
Dictionaries. 


AN EX-AMBASSADOR SPEAKS 

Of the seven essays by our former 
Ambassador to Russia and to Germany 
published under the title, Essays, Polit- 
ical and Historical, by Charlemagne 
Tower, LL.D., those concerned with the 
treaty obligations of the United States 
in relation to the Panama Canal and 
with America’s position in the settle- 
ment of international disputes by arbi- 
tration are perhaps the best and cer- 
tainly the most timely. 


G, & C. 
MERRIAM 
CO., SPRING. 
FIELD, MASS. 
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A NEW GRANT BIOGRAPHY 





The True Ulysses S. Grant, by Gen- 
eral Charles King, is the twelfth volume 
published in the series of True Biog- 
raphies and Histories, a detailed nar- 
rative of a life alternately placid and 
strenuous, by a lover of the traditions 
of old West Point and a sincere admirer 
of President Grant. 

Lippincott. $2. 


THE CHARM OF THE GARDEN 
The garden contests that have helped 
to make Northampton a notably beauti- 
ful town are the theme of George W. 
Cable in The Amateur Garden. Its en- 
thusiastic descriptions and attractive 
plates would tempt any reader back to 
the soil. 
Scribner. $1.50. 








A STATELY, SPACIOUS SUMMER HOME 
ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 


At the mouth of the Connecticut river, and half a mile from where Yale 
college was founded, may be bought at a bargain. It is in an exclusive 
colony of delightful people, with a yacht club close by, tennis and golf 
links almost on its own grounds, with perfect automobile roads from 
the door to Providence, Boston, Hartford, New Haven and New York. 


A pillared 
Twelve fireplaces—one 
of them with a six foot opening. Steamheat. Sixteen bedrooms. Four 
tiled bathrooms and two others. The owner will answer questions and 
show pictures if desired. Electric light plant, garage, and chauffeur’s 
cottage. Fora family with young people there never was a better op- 
portunity to secure at a very moderate price a perfect summer home by 
the seaside. The house would be sold with furniture if desired. Address 


INFORMATION - - ° 119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


The house was built for hospitality and substantial comfort. 
portico with a hundred and fifty feet of piazza. 
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North Dakota Farm 
Mortgages 


Are relieved from the constant 
fluctuation of general class 
securities. 

Farm Mortgages secured upon 
land, the prime factor of the 
country’s prosperity, made in an 
old settled country, and by 
Bankers of established reputa- 
tion and character are the Ideal 
Investment. 


My 33 years residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortgages 
without the loss of a dollar in 
interest or principal, gives the 
careful investor every warrant 
and guarantee of absolute se- 
curity. 


Write for particulars. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name, The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years, 

During its existence the com- 
puny has insured property 




















to the value of.........6.. $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of...........+0. 282, 298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

BO GOGlerS. .ccccccccccccece 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GOOMNGE coccécescccecescese 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding ‘at pres- 

CE Wc cccccccencesoncce 7,243,060.00 


Interest paid on certificates 
AMOUNTS £0... eee eeeeeeee 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 
sets of the company 
amounted t0.........ee0. 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT. Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 24 Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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For 36 years wehave been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which wecan recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificaies 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lewrence Kan: 





THE NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY 
OF NEW JERSEY. 


New York, November 17, 1914. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have 
this day declared qa dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the Capital Stock 
of the Company, payable January 2, 1915, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 7, 1914. 
H. F. MOLLENHAUER, Treasurer. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Highest Price Paid for Letters of Celebrated People. 
D, F. MADIGAN SHOP, 561 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND 
THE WAR 
BY WILLIAM C. VAN ANTWERP 
GOVERNOR OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
AUTHOR OF “THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
FROM WITHIN” 

One of the very first things that hap- 
pened when the war burst was the 
paralysis of the world’s Stock Ex- 
changes. The Bourses at Toronto and 
Madrid closed July 28; those at Vienna, 
Budapest, Brussels, Antwerp, Berlin 
and Rome on July 29; Si. Petersburg, 
Montreal and all South American cen- 
ters July 30. The Paris Bourse, gorged 
with huge masses of unsalable Balkan 
loans and Russian industrials in addi- 
tion to their own new Government loan, 
was so deluged by sales that a market 
no longer existed. Accordingly the Cou- 
lisse and later the Bourse itself was 
closed, thus throwing all the world’s 
sales of securities on the Exchanges of 
London and New York. For the first 
time in its history the London Ex- 
change, unable to withstand such a 
torrent of liquidation, closed its doors 
at 9 a. m., July 31, after the announce- 
ment of several failures. The Stock Ex- 
change in New York alone remained 
open. 

When the Governors of our great Ex- 
change gathered together on _ that 
eventful morning they were burdened 
with responsibilities of the utmost 
gravity. While aware that it would be 
a splendid achievement to continue busi- 
ness alone among the great security 
markets of the world, they realized 
none the less that the over-night accu- 
mulation of selling orders from every 
quarter of the world would impose upon 
brokers, investors, speculators and 
bankers a strain that could not be 
borne. Everybody wanted to sell in New 
York because there was no other place 
to sell. Over-night orders revealed a 
frantic state of mind, and this was es- 
pecially true of cables. There was no 
price limit. “Sell at the market,” was 
the word, and utter demoralization the 
prospect. Europe alone owns $6,000,- 
000,000 of our securities. Even if one- 
fifth or one-tenth of these holdings 
were unloaded on New York with such 
suddenness, we could not have absorbed 
them, nor could we have found a way 
to pay for them in the circumstances 
that then prevailed. Literally standing 
to be shot at, with the certainty of a 
panic unparalleled in its consequences 
to American business and industry, the 
Governors decided, at fifteen minutes 
before ten, to close the Exchange. Their 
action calls for nothing but praise; its 
importance to the whole community is 
beyond discussion. 

The Stock Exchange is not a fair- 
weather institution. It has survived 
many panics and it has grown in 
strength thru all our American vicissi- 


tudes. Its Governors decided to close, 
not to protect its members, but to pro- 
tect the American public from a fright- 
ful assault on collateral values and a 
destructive drain on all forms of credit. 
No group of business men in America 
suffered more from this aciion than the 
members of the Exchange; their busi- 
ness came to an end while their ex- 
penses, always heavy, continued, all 
this following a long period of dulness 
and diminished profits in the security 
markets. Yet they did their duty as good 
citizens, regardless of the sacrifies in- 
volved. 

Just as familiarity breeds contempt 
and indifference, so it sometimes hap- 
pens that facilities and conveniences 
with which we are most familiar in our 
great avenues of trade are not appre- 
ciated until they are interrupted or lost. 
Those who without study of the Stock 
Exchange have come to speak of it as 
a gambling arena cannot fail to have 
been imprest with the fact that some- 
thing more than a gambling place dis- 
appeared when its doors were closed. 
What actually disappeared was the 
standard American index of trade and 
credit; what was closed was a great 
market place whose primary function 
had been the distribution of American 
securities, which make possible Ameri- 
can enterprise. We found it incon- 
venient, to be sure, to have our securi- 
ties poured back upon us by foreigners, 
but that fact must not obscure the 
greater consideration that it was thru 
these same Stock Exchange facilities 
that foreign capital was enabled to in- 
vest in those securities. 

Persons who had never before under- 
stood the primary importance of the 
Stock Exchange were quick to realize 
that a frozen credit market had re- 
sulted from its closing. Banks, courts, 
and legislatures had long accustomed 
themselves to a free and unrestricted 
market for securities as the one test of 
values. When the Stock Exchange closed 
its doors there was no longer a guide 
upon which to base values that had 
heretofore appeared in loans secured by 
collateral, and this introduced into our 
perplexi:ies another difficulty. Here 
again the action of the Wall Street 
banks calls for the highest praise. With 
the market closed for an indefinite 
period these banks were forced to carry 
an immense burden of loans on Stock 
Exchange collateral ordinarily fluid be- 
yond all other forms of collateral, but 
now frozen solid. All their secondary 
reserves became, as it were, unmarket- 
able investments, and “intrinsic values” 
—whaiever that may mean—came by 
force of circumstances to take the place 
of market values. It was a state of af- 
fairs quite beyond precedent, but the 
banks faced it as they faced all their 
other difficulties. So far as I am aware, 
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not a single loan was presi for pay- 
ment, and where collateral seemed to 
demand reinforcement, the request was 
couched in terms of suggestion, quite 
without peremptory demand, while 
rates of interest charged on these loans 
were gradually reduced. 

Meantime, with the same courage and 
promptness which led to the closing of 
the Exchange, its members have so 
strengthened their bank loans and so 
reduced them that no difficulty, I fancy, 
need be apprehended on that score. 
They have voluntarily accomplished the 
liquidation of more than $100,000,000 of 
unfilled contracts without adding to 
their borrowings at the banks, and they 
have cleared the situation of one of its 
greatest dangers by maintaining, as the 
official minimum, the level of prices re- 
corded on their last day of business. 
They have kept in close working contact 
at all times with the banks, the authori- 
ties at Washington, and the Stock Ex- 
change in London—all this with a view 
to aiding the restoration of confidence 
and credit. Thru the various committees 
organized for the purpose more than 
$100,000,000 bonds have changed hands, 
and more than 250,000 shares of stock. 
Indeed it might be said that the Ex- 
change has not actually closed its doors 
at any time. At least it has provided a 
means for necessitous selling to some 
extent, and for investment purchases 
at a fixed level of prices. 

Because of the progress that has been 
made, a natural demand has arisen that 
the Exchange reopen.*Now in so far as 
the Stock Exchange and its members 
are concerned, there is no reason why 
business should not be resumed. They 
have cleared up their balances and 
strengthened their loans to an extent 
which has put them in readiness. But 
the same reason that led them to close 
has thus far impelled them to remain 
closed, namely, the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

The purpose of the Stock Exchange 
is to facilitate the exchange of securi- 
ties and thereby assist in the creation 
of new enterprises. At present there 
are no new enterprises, and there can 
be none until credit facilities are re- 
stored. To reopen the Stock Exchange 
until tolerably normal conditions pre- 
vail in the credit market would force 
necessitous selling upon investors. This 
would result in abnormal prices which 
are uneconomic, unethical and unjust 
as a basis of settlement. It was to pre- 
vent the enforcement of contracts upon 
such a basis that moratoria were estab- 
lished thruout the world. The New York 
S:ock Exchange is a part, but only a 
part, of the financial machine. One part 
of a machine cannot maintain its func- 
tions when all other parts are stilled. 
Any such attempt would mean that 
large numbers of innocent investors, 
wholly unrelated to the war, would suf- 
fer hardships. What has been of vastly 
greater importance in these opening 
months of the war has been the re- 
sumption of an international exchange 
not of securities, but of commodities 
which are needed to maintain human 
life. This also is a matter of credit, and 
until such ample credit facilities are 
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National Geographic Magazine, The 


rvice. 


August 26, 1914. 


ling the number of stucco 


the promptness with which 
is real constructive service 


solicit your co-operation in 


are very grateful for your 


(Signed by a large national 
advertising agency.) 


importance, it includes 


CLUB 


Popular Magazine 
Railroad Man’s Magazine 
Review of Reviews 


Magazine 


St. Nicholas , 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Smith’s Magazine 


Suburban Life 
Sunset Magazine 


System 
Today’s Magazine 
Travel 
Vanity Fair 
Vogue 
Woman’s Home Companion 
World’s Work 











OFFICE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Meriden, Conn., November 15, 1914. 
Coupons No. 32 of the First Mortgage Bonds 
of this Company will be payable on and after 
December 1st on presentation at the American 
Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, New 
York City. 
GEORGE M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 

FEDERAL MINING AND SMELTING CO. 

832 Broadway, New York, Noy. 16, 1914. 
A dividend of one (1%) per cent. on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company has today been de- 
clared, payable December 15, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on November 20, 

1914. FRANK SWEENY, Secretary. 

















purpose to earn it. 
thorough direction an 
struction supplies the 
second. 


tunity to 


profitable business, 
sire to get ahead. 

crowded. No busin 
will gladly send you 


It may mean comfort 





YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO INDEPENDENCE 


You have a right to_independence, but you must have an honest 
Many have purpose, ambition and energy, but 


Large numbers have availed themselves of both, succeeding 
to a remarkable degree. 


LEARN THE COLLECTION BUSINESS 


and escape salary drudgery for life. If you have an idea that the coliection 
business as I teach it is not safe, sure and dignified as a bank, or any other 


“Pointers on the Collection Business ” 


W. A. SHRYER, Pres., AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 625 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


d intelligent help must be supplied. My in- 
first, and our Co-operation Bureau fulfills the 


Investigate without prejudice, this oppor- 


you are mistaken, and I will prove it, if you earnestly de- 
No essential branch of business is so limitless, nor less 
ess may be built so large without investment of capital. 1 
, for the asking 


for life, if not a great deal more. Write for it now. 
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restored as will insure a free market 
for foodstuffs and supplies, the Stock 
Exchange should not, by a resumption 
of its activities, hamper or restrict that 
movement. These are reasons why the 
Stock Exchange has not reopened. 

Another reason lies in the fact that 
Europe is a large holder of American 
securities, and to reopen our Stock Ex- 
change prematurely, when all the others 
are closed, would merely invite a re- 
sumption of that concentrated pressure 
on New York which we brought to an 
end by closing our doors. Sir George 
Paish has stated recently that he does 
not believe London will be a heavy seller 
of our securities. In making that state- 
ment he wished, no doubt, to reassure 
us, and I hope he has stated the case 
correctly. France will certainly sell 
heavily. In any case Europe will not be 
paid for those securities in gold, and 
measures looking to other forms of pay- 
ment are now under way. It must be 
borne in mind that where payments are 
due abroad, we must pay them prompt- 
ly, but where payment is due on this 
side, as in the case of securities sold 
here by foreigners, the creditor receives 
his money here, and the question of 
when and how to convert it into foreign 
funds, becomes, in a crisis like this, a 
matter of arrangement between the par- 
ties in interest. 

Meantime improvement continues in 
many directions. There are record- 
breaking exports of foodstuffs and of 
various supplies of manufactured arti- 
cles; cotton is slowly beginning to find 
a market, money is accumulating and 
the resources of the banks will be great- 
ly augmented by the operation of the 
new Bank Act. There is a marked re- 
duction in loans and a reviving demand 
for old and seasoned investments. In the 
long run imports and exports will bring 
about offsets, and trade will go on as 
before. The British moratorium has al- 
ready ended; that of France has been 
modified, and the moratoria of other 
countries are expiring each week. Af- 
fairs in this country are moving in an 
orderly way toward recovery. The banks 
in the central cities have restored their 
legal reserves, and fears of a financial 
crisis have disappeared. But one serious 
difficulty remains, having a vital bear- 
ing on the entire investment situation. 
I refer to the plight of the railways, 
which to a large extent affects the 
banks, the Stock Exchange, and the en- 
tire credit position. 

Briefly the returns on railway capi- 
tal employed in America today is 3.99 
per cent. Yet renewals of notes of 
roads enjoying the high credit of the 
New York Central and the Lake Shore 
today costs 7 per cent. 

Net earnings of all railroads in the 
fiscal year 1914, after all deductions, 
showed a total loss over 1913 of more 
than $124,000,000. 

American railway bonds are now in 
default in the volume of $578,000,000, 
while the funded debt, notes and bills 
payable during the calendar year 1915 
by all companies amount to the stag- 
gering total of $817,465,970. 

Where is this money to come from 
with railway credit at its present low 


ebb? It will not suffice to say that the 
situation is one of difficulty; it is one 
of the utmost gravity. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 
Federal Mining & Smelting Company, pre- 
ferred, 1 per cent, payable December 15. 
1% per 


National Sugar Refining Company, 
cent, payable January 2, 1915. 


NEW RED CROSS MEMBERS 


Each Contribution of Two Dollars or 
more constitutes the giver a Member of 
the American Red Cross for the cur- 
rent year, with a free copy of the Octo- 
ber issue of the Red Cross Magazine. 
The Independent will send—by author- 
ity—to each contributor a Certificate of 
Membership and a Red Cross Button. 

The total amount contributed to the 
Red Cross Relief Fund thus far thru 
The Independent is $4,419.72. 

The following list covers the con- 
tributions of the past week: 

Miss Alice D. Agnew, Sewickley, Pa., 
$2; Miss M. E. Ailinger, Endeavor, Pa., 
$2; C. E. Artman, London, Ohio, $2; Mrs. 
Guy Bassett, Endeavor, Pa., $2; Roland 
R. Bedell, Le Mars, Iowa, $2; E. H. Brun- 
quist, Hillsdale, Mich., $2; H. G. Camp- 
bell, Mrs. T. W. Bartlett, Dr. R. E. Con- 
niff, Miss R. M. Stephens, Mr. W. Tacka- 
berry, Sioux City, Iowa, $44.37; Miss Mar- 
garet Cannon, Endeavor, Pa., $2; A. Cars- 
well, Royalton, Minn., $5.22; Ada M. 
Chandler, Amherst, Mass., $5; F. S. 
Chapin, Northampton, Mass., $3; Mrs. 
Chas. Cleveland, Endeavor, Pa., $2; Mary 
S. Dickson, Le Mesa, Cal., $12; T. O. 
Douglas, Jr., Des Moines, Iowa, $2; Miss 
Anne H. Duncan, Brooklyn, N. Y., $2; 
pupils of Elizabethtown High School, 
Elizabethtown, N. Y., $5; Miss Marjorie 
Evans, Valyernio, Los Angeles, Cal., $5; 
Miss Mary A. Evans, Endeavor, Pa., $2; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Feuellhart, Endeavor, 
Pa., $4; Mr. H. Forman, Endeavor, Pa., 
$2; Mr. Ira Fox, Endeavor, Pa., $2; Miss 
Laura A. Fry, Lafayette, Ind., $2; C. W. 
Gillett, Cut Meat, S. D., $2.50; W. M. 
Graham, State College, Pa., $5; Mrs. Wm. 
M. Hallock, Spencer, N. Y., $5; Mrs. Eda 
Hart, Endeavor, Pa., $2: Miss Harriet 
A. Hague, Silverton, Ore., $5; Vernon 
Hague, Pasadena, Cal., $5; Hillsdale Col- 
lege Chapel, Hillsdale, Mich., $19.50; Miss 
Ida Huntington, Des Moines, Iowa, $2; 
Miss Lillie C. Imrie, Mount Vernon, N. Y.., 

2; Miss Virginian Jones, Endeavor, Pa., 
2; Miss Elizabeth Kennedy, Endeavor, 
Pa., $2; Mrs. N. Gill Kirk, Steubenville, 
Ohio, $2; Mr. Harold H. Loucks, Alverton, 
Pa., $2; Mr. and Mrs. J. Lynch, Endeavor, 
Pa., $4; Miss Doris L. Mauck, Hillsdale, 
Mich., $2; Mr. Wilfred O. Mauck, Hills- 
dale, Mich., $2; Mr. and Mrs. H. Mc- 
Kean, Endeavor, Pa.. $4; F. L. M. Meutz, 
Annapolis, Md., $1.50; Dr. and Mrs. W. 
G. Morrow, Endeavor, Pa., $4; Miss Sarah 
Morrow, Endeavor, Pa., $2; C. Muhlen- 
beck, Virden, Ill., $5: W. H. Neill, Clif- 
ton, Ariz., $3; Mrs. M. Nodine, Endeavor, 
Pa., $2; B. D. Noetzel, Trimountain, 
Mich., $2; Miss Theodora A. Peck, Bur- 
lington, Vt., $2; Edward Pratt, Shoshone, 
Idaho, $2; O. V. Pyles. Topeka, Kan., $5; 
Stowell Rounds, Massillon, Ohio, $2; Rev. 
and Mrs. J. F. Scherer, Endeavor, Pa., $4; 
Miss Ethel Scherer, Endeavor, Pa., $2; 
Miss F. B. Siggins, Endeavor, Pa., $2; 
Miss Alice Simpson, Johnstown, N. Y., $2; 
Miss L. Jeannette Smith, Andover, Mass., 
2; Miss Marcia Smith, Endeavor, Pa., 
$2; N. B. Smith. Pulaski, N. Y., $2; Miss 
Mary C. Speer, Huntingdon, Pa., $2; Hugh 
T. Stevenson, New York, N. Y., $3; Miss 


Agnes Stiles, Endeavor, Pa., $2; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Stiles, Endeavor, Pa., $4; 
Miss Eva Terry, Summit, N. J., $2; W. 
C. T. U., Miss Gertrude Southwick, Miss 
Marietta Southwick, Miss J. Ardelle 
Mann, Millville, Mass., $16; Miss Alice 
Warden, Endeavor, Pa., $2; Mrs. G. W. 
Warden, Endeavor, Pa., $2; Mr. and Mrs. 
N. P. Wheeler, Jr., Endeavor, Pa., $4; 
Mrs. Rachel A. S. Wheeler, Endeavor, Pa., 
$2; Mrs. Ellen C. Woods, Sewickley, Pa., 
2; Mr. N. Zakian, Mr. Antranig Des- 
teyan, Mr. Mikad Zakian, Mr. Haigooni 
Zakian, Mr. Armenag Maghakian, New 
York, N. Y., $10; Miss Hattie M. Zim- 
merman, Hiawatha, Kan., $2; D. Hoff- 
man, Bloomington, Ind., $3; Mr. C. E. 
Stevens, Westport, N. Y., $3; S. S. Class 
of Presbyterian Church, Lacket Harbor, 
N. Y., $2. 


PEBBLES 


“You won’t object if I go on with this 
embroidery while we talk, will you, Mr. 
Boreham? I always think that one should 
keep one’s mind occupied.”—Life. 


EFFICIENCY 


“The only trouble with the Pace that 
Kills,” said the Pessimistic Person, “is 
that it doesn’t Kill Enough of Them.”— 
Penn State Froth. 


He—I think Wigglebee 
dancer in the room. 

She—Hush, you forget yourself.—Oor- 
nell Widow. 


Teacher-—Now then, all together, once 
more: “Little drops of water”’—and for 
goodness’ sake put a little more spirit into | 
it!—Harper’s Magazine. ‘ 


“What is that letter?’ asked the busy 
merchant. 

“Answer to yonr letter to a young lady 
proposing matrimony. Replying to your 
esteemed favor, the young Indy declines.” 

“Hum! Send her our follow-up form 
No. 17.”—Puck 


THE SALUTE WHICH WAS NEVER FIRED 


When our soldier boys are marching 
Out of Vera Cruz, 
How, I wonder, will Huerta 
Take the pleasing news? 
May not in his thoughts arise: 
“I did not apologize”? 
—New York Sun. 


Visitor (at séance)—I want to talk 
with Mr. Brown. 

Attendant—What Mr. Brown? 

Visitor—I cannot remember his first 
name, but he is only lately deceased. 

Attendant (formerly a department store 
worker)—Please show the gentleman 
some of the latest shades of Browns.— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


He had waited thirty minutes for a slow 
waiter to bring his dinner. 

“Now,” he said to the waiter, “can you 
bring me some cheese and coffee?” 
“Yes, sir; in a minute, sir.” 

“And,” continued the diner, “while you 
are away you might send me a postal card 
every now and then.”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


is the worst 


In a hospital at Cape Town during the 
South African war. the keenness of certain 
amateur members of the nursing staff tend- 
ed to aggravate, rather than alleviate, the 
sufferings of some of the wounded. 

At last the British soldier's native wit 
came to the rescue. One morning a sick 
soldier’s bed-clothes displayed a slip of pa- 
per inscribed : 

“Too ill to be nursed today !”—Tit-Bits. 


While hauling apples last week, Will 
Shelly lost his cont off the wagon, and in- 
serted the following in the daily paper: 
“The party who picked up a brown coat 
on the Leavenworth road, is known, and 
unless the coat is returned, an arrest will 
follow.” The following day, Mr. Shelly re- 
ceived this letter: “Dear Mr. Shelly: Since 
you know who has your coat, come and get 
it."—H. W. Howe’s Monthly. 
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When Germany Wins 


E have heard a great deal about what England and 
France are fighting for. We have heard very little— 
except from English sources—about what Germany is fighting 
for. Here is achance to read the other side from a competent 
and authoritative representative of the German people. 





Bernard Dernburg, former German Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, will tell in next week’s INDEPENDENT what 
Germany wants and what she will do if she wins. 


Dr. Dernburg stands for what Americans most admire in 
modern Germany; its industries, its commerce, its technical 
schools and its efficient organization. When the Kaiser put 
him at the head of the Colonial Office in 1907, it was a great 
shock to the Junkers, who thought that such high positions 
were the natural monopoly of those of noble lineage and 
resented the intrusion into the cabinet of a business man, 
and, what was worse, a business man of American training. 


But the Kaiser was tired of the bureaucratic and military 
methods of administration in the Colonies and wanted to have 
them developed and made self-supporting instead of remain- 
ing a drain on the imperial treasury. Herr Dernburg made 
a personal inspection of the African possessions and would 
probably have made them in time as profitable as the British 
colonies if he had been able to carry out this program of reforms. 


Herr Dernburg is the son of an editor of the Berlin T'ageb/azt 
and was born in Darmstadt fifty years ago. After graduating 
from the Berlin gymnasium he went to New York City in 
order to learn American ways and was for some years in the 
banking house of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Company. After 
his return to Germany he became a director of the Bank of 
Darmstadt. He is now in this country as a representative of 
the German Red Cross. 


As a man thoroly familiar with American history and politics, 
as well as finance, he understands our point of view and can 
interpret to us the point of view of his own country. 


THE INDEPENDENT—NEXT WEEK 
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SI a MMA il 


Loose leaf books and 
binding devices are 
made by competent 
craftsmen in our 
thoroughly equipped 
plant. Our exper- 
ience of seventy 
years in building 
special commercial 
forms and books en- 
ables us to furnish 
goods with the high- 
est possible efficiency. 


Tell us your wants 
and send us your 
rough sketches; we 
will weld them into 
handsome, workable, 
hand-ruled proofs 
and furnish estimate. 


Our catalog No. 
25is yours for the 
asking. 


The Richmond & 
Backus Company 


Detroit, Michigan 








Have you ever Mislaid 
Important Papers ? 


Keep your Notes, Mortgages, Insurance Policies and valuable 
papers in a Barler New Document File. Will last a lifetime. 





Made of steel, covered with chase leather, 18 strong manila pockets, 
4% x 10% in., with metal eyelets. Cord allows expansion. 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO., 60 W. Lake St., Chicago 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 




















INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















This department of The Independent 
will undertake to furnish on the request 
of readers any information- respecting 
the business of insurance and the com- 
panies transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable comparative differ- 
ences between companies that conform 
to the requisite legal standards set up 
for all, except in so far as the claims 
made by any of them seem to be incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound un- 
derwriting. Address all communications 
on insurance subjects to the editor of 
the Insurance Department. 


“ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN” 


Occasionally some of the companies 
writing accident insurance print a short 
account of a few of the misfortunes 
encountered by their policyholders and 
for which claims are made. We have 
before us such a list issued by the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford. Many of the casualties met with 
by the wayfaring man are of a charac- 
ter so unusual or are due to circum- 
stances so much out of the ordinary as 
to be difficult for the imagination of 
any of our most fertile fiction writers. 
Here is one—the experience of a ma- 
chinist’s helper: He was on his way to 
work at half-past eleven o’clock at night 
and while passing a saloon which had 
been robbed he was run into by the flee- 
ing robber who carried an open knife 
in one of his hands. In his efforts to 
break his fall and disengage himself 
the robber cut the helper in the leg. 

A crockery merchant while filling the 
gasoline tank of his automobile truck 
was severely burnt by the ignition of 
the fumes from the acetylene lamps of 
the car. A landscape artist was sitting 
on his piazza with a friend when light- 
ning struck the house, killing ‘ the 
friend instantly and seriously injuring 
him. A man in Philadelphia while try- 
ing to save the life of a kitten which 
had been attacked by a dog was bitten 
by the kitten, receiving painful and dis- 
abling injuries to one hand. 

As a matter of fact, it is the un- 
expected which happens in accidents 
as in other things that make the main- 
tenance of a policy against those haz- 
ards desirable. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York it was unani- 
mously voted to submit to the stock- 
holders and policyholders of that com- 
pany a plan for the retirement of the 
capital stock and the subsequent trans- 
formation of the institution into a mu- 
tual organization. The proposition will 
be submitted to the stockholders for 
their action at a meeting called for De- 
cember 4, and to the policyholders on 
December 28. 

The capital stock of the Metropolitan 
aggregates $2,000,000, divided into 80,- 


000 shares of a par value of $25 a 
share. The plan proposed provides for 
the transfer of the stock at $75 a share, 
at which price it will cost $6,000,000, 
of which $4,000,000 will come out of 
the company’s surplus, which is esti- 
mated by the management to have been 
on September 30 in excess of $40,- 
000,000. 

The holders of this stock are relin- 
quishing a safe and profitable invest- 
ment—a certain seven per cent income 
per year—and the price proposed for 
its sale is, under the circumstances, en- 
tirely reasonable. This is particularly 
true when we consider that of the four- 
teen and a half million policies in 
force, more than thirteen and a quar- 
ter million are non-participating, that 
is to say, have no contractual claim on 
a share of the surplus. The company 
has for many years past distributed 
bonuses among non-participating in- 
dustrial policyholders, but this was done 
voluntarily. Another reason for re- 
garding the sale-price of $75 a share 
as well within the bounds of fairness 
is the fact that the charter of the com- 
pany provides that the surplus earn- 
ings on the industrial policies may be 
added to the company’s capital, by way 
of increasing the policyholders’ se- 
curity. 

All policyholders who are insured 
for at least $1000, and whose insurance 
has been in force at least one year 
prior to the time the vote is taken, are 
qualified to vote, either in person or 
by proxy, at the meeting to be. held at 
the company’s office on December 28. 
Two forms of proxies will be sent the 
policyholders, one for use in voting for 
and, the other, against the plan. 


NOTES AND ANSWERS 


Replying to one of the clergy at Chi- 
cago, who asks our opinion on a certain 
Western assessment association, we reply 
that life insurance on that plan always 
turns out to be fallacious, and that the 
cheapest system in the end is the old line 
legal reserve. Money spent on assessment 
— insurance is like ice left at the door to 
melt. 


A. D. W., Dakota Agricultural College. 
—Nearly all this work is carried on by 
boards or associations. Communicate with 
W. E. Mallalieu, general manager. Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters, 135 Wil- 
liam street, New York City. or Franklin 
H. Wentworth, secretary, National Fire 
Protection Association, 87 Milk street. 
Boston, Massachusetts. Either or both will 
doubtless be pleased to put you in the way 
of getting what you want. 

A. L. A., Atlanta, Ga.—The strictness 
of the laws and closeness of supervision 
render it difficult for any insurance com- 
pany to operate long unless it is financially 
solvent. In a general way, we may say that 
all companies holding authority to do busi- 
ness from an insurance department are 
what they claim to be financially. But sol- 
vency is not the only essential. Past per- 
formances count for a great deal. A most 
valuable quality in an accident insurance 
company consists in the promptness and 
fairness which characterize its claim set- 
tlements, 
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THE MAGIC STORY 


An extraordinary narrative about a document that brought happiness, 
ambition, wealth, fame or fortune to every man who read it. 


just reached for the sugar preparatory 

to putting it into my coffee. Outside, 
the weather was hideous. Snow and sleet 
came swirling down, and the wind howled 
frightfully.. Every time the outer door 
opened, a draft of unwelcome air pene- 
trated the uttermost corners of the room. 
Still I was comfortable. The snow and 
sleet and wind conveyed nothing to me 
except an abstract thinksgiving that I was 
where it could: not affect me. While I 
dreamed and sipped my coffee, the door 
opened and closed, and admitted—Sturte- 
vant. 

Sturtevant was an undeniable failure, 
but, withal, an artist of more than ordi- 
nary talent. He had, however, fallen into 
the rut traveled by ne’er-do-wells, and was 
out at the elbows as well as insolvent. 

As I raised my eyes to Sturtevant’s, I 
was conscious of mild surprise at the 
change in his appearance. Yet he was not 
dressed. differently. He wore the same 
threadbare coat in which he always ap- 
peared, and the old brown hat was the 
same. And yet there was something new 
and strange in his appearance. As he 
swished his hat around to relieve it of the 
burden of snow deposited by the howling 
nor’ wester, there was something new in 
the gesticulation. I could not remember 
when I had invited Sturtevant to dine with 
me, but involuntarily I beckoned to him. 
He nodded, and presently seated himself 
opposite to me. I asked him what he would 
have, and he, after scanning the bill of 
fare carelessly, ordered from it leisurely, 
and invited me to join him in coffee for 
two. I watched him in stupid wonder, 
but, as I had invited the obligation, I was 
prepared to pay for it, although I knew I 
hadn’t sufficient cash to settle the bill. 

“Have you lost a rich uncle?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied calmly, “but I have 
found my mascot.” 

“Brindle bull, or terrier?” I inquired. 

“Currier,” said Sturtevant. at length, 
pausing with his coffee cup half way to his 
lips, “I see that I have surprised you. It 
is not strange, for I am a surprise to my- 
self. I am a new man, a different man, 
and the alteration has taken place in the 
last few hours. You have seen me come 
into this place ‘broke’ many a time, when 
you have turned away, so that I would 
think you did not see me. I knew why you 
did that. It was not because you did not 
want to pay for a dinner, but because you 
did not have the money to do it. Is that 
your check? Let me have it. Thank you. 
I haven’t any money with me tonight, but 
I—well, this is my treat.” 

“Do you know an artist who possesses 
more talent than I?” he asked, presently. 
“No. Do you happen to know anything in 
the line of my profession that I could not 
accomplish, if I applied myself to it? No. 
You have been a reporter on the dailies 
for—how many?—seven or eight years. 
Do you remember when I ever had any 
credit until tonight? No. Was I refused 
iust now? You have seen for yourself. 
Tomorrow, my new career begins. Within 
a ‘month I shall have a bank account. 
Why? Because I have discovered the 
secret of success.” 

“Yes,” he continued, when I did not re- 
ply, “my fortune is made. I have been 
reading a strange story, and, since reading 
it, I feel that my fortune is assured. It 
will make your fortune, too. All you have 
to do is to read it. You have no idea what 
it will do for you. Nothing is impossible 
after you know that story. It makes ev- 
erything as plain as A, B, C. The very 
instant you grasp its true meaning, suc- 
cess is certain. This morning I was a hope- 
less, aimless bit of garbage in the metro- 


I WAS sitting alone in the café, and had 


politan ash can; tonight I wouldn’t change 
places with a millionaire.” 

“You amaze me,” I said, wondering if 
he had been drinking absinthe. ‘Won't 
you tell me the story? I should like to 
hear it.” 

“Certainly. I mean to tell it to the 
whole world. It is really remarkable that 
it should have been written and should re- 
main in print so long. with never a soul to 
appreciate it until now. This morning I 
was starving. I hadn't any credit, nor a 
place to get a meal. I was seriously medi- 
tating suicide. Then I found the story and 
read it. You can hardly imagine the 
transformation. Why, my dear boy, every- 
thing changed at once—and there you are.” 

“But what is the story, Sturtevant?’ 

The waiter interrupted us at that mo- 
ment. He informed Sturtevant that he 
was wanted at the telephone, and, with 
a word of apology, the artist left the table. 
Five minutes later I saw him rush out into 
the sleet and wind and disappear. 

* * & 


One night, on the street, I encountered 
Avery, a former college chum, then a re- 
porter on one of the evening papers. It 
was about a month after my memorable 
interview with Sturtevant, which, by that 
time, was almost forgotten. 

“Hello, old chap,” he said; “‘how’s the 
world using you? Still on space?’ 

“Yes,” I replied bitterly, “with pros- 
pects of being on the town, shortly. But 
you look as if things were coming your 
way. Tell me all about it.” 

“Things have been coming my way, for 
a fact, and it is all remarkable, when all 
is said. You know Sturtevant, don’t you? 
It’s all due to him. I was plumb down on 
my luck—thinking of the morgue and all 
that—looking for you, in fact, with the 
idea that you would lend me enough to pay 
my room rent, when I met Sturtevant. He 
told_me a story, and really, old man, it is 
the most remarkable story you ever heard; 
it made a new man of me. Within twenty- 
four hours I was on my feet, and I’ve 
hardly known a care or a trouble since.” 

Avery’s statement, uttered calmly, and 
with the air of one who had merely pro- 
nounced an axiom, recalled to my mind the 
conversation with Sturtevant in the café 
that stormy night, nearly a month before. 

“Do you know the story?’ I asked. 
“Will you try its effect on me?” 

“Certainly ; with the greatest pleasure in 
the world. I would like to have it print- 
ed in big black type, and printed on the 
elevated stations throughout New York. 
Excuse me a minute, will you? I see 
Danforth over there. Back in a minute, 
old chap.” 

He nodded and smiled—and was gone. 
I saw him join the man whom he had des- 
ignated as Danforth. My attention was 
distracted for a moment, and, when I 
looked again, both had disappeared. 

* * * 


The certainty that the wonderful story 
—lI began to regard it as magic—was in 
the air possessed me. As I started to 
walk homeward, fingering the solitary nick- 
el in my pocket and contemplating the cer- 
tainty of riding down town in the morn- 
ing. I experienced the sensation of some- 
thing stealthily pursuing me, as if Fate 
were treading along behind me yet never 
overtaking, and I was conscious. that 

was possessed with or by the story. 
When I reached Union Square, I examined 
my address book for the home of Sturte- 
vant. It was not recorded there. Then I 
remembered the café in University Place, 
and, although the hour was late, it oe 
curred to me that he might be there. 

He was! In a far corner of the room, 
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surrounded by a group of acquaintances, 
I saw him. He discovered me at the same 
instant, and motioned me to join them at 
the table. There was no chance for the 
story, however. There were half a dozen 
around the table and I was the farthest 
removed from Sturtevant. But I kept my 
eyes upon him, and bided my time, deter- 
mined that, when he rose to depart, I 
would go with him. A silence, suggestive 
of respectful awe, had fallen upon the 
party when I took my seat. Every one 
seemed to be thinking, and the attention of 
all was fixed upon Sturtevant. The cause 
was apparent. He had been telling the 
story. I had entered the café just too late 
to hear it. On my right, when I took my 
seat, was a doctor; on my left a lawyer. 
Facing me on the other side was a nov- 
elist with whom I had some acquaintance. 
The others were artists and newspaper 
men, 

At length, I left my chair, and passing 
around the table, seized Sturtevant by one 
arm, and succeeded in drawing him away 
from the party. 

“If you have any consideration for an 
old friend who is rapidly being driven mad 
by the existence of that confounded story. 
which Fate seems determined that I shall 
never hear, you will relate it to me now,” 
I said, savagely. 

Sturtevant stared at me in mild sur- 
prise. “All right,” he said. “The others 
will excuse me for a few moments, I think. 
Sit down here, and you shall have it. I 
found it pasted in an old scrapbook I 
purchased in Ann Street, for 3 cents; and 
there isn’t a thing about it by which one 
can get any idea in what publication it 
originally appeared, or who wrote it. 
When I discovered it, I began casually to 
read it, and in a moment I was interested. 
Before I left it, I had read it through many 
times, so that I could repeat it almost word 
for word. It affected me strangely—as if 
I had come in contact with some strong 
personality. There seems to be in the 
story a personal element that applies to 
every one who reads it. Well, after I had 
read it several times, I began to think it 
over. I couldn’t stay in the house, so I 
seized my coat and hat and went out. I 
must have walked several miles, buoyantly, 
without realizing that I was the same man 
who, only a short time before, had been in 
the depths of despondency. That was the 
day I met you here—you remember?’ 

We were interrupted at that instant by 
a uniformed messenger, who handed Stur- 
tevant a telegram. It was from his chief, 
and demanded his instant attendance at 
the office. 

“Too bad!” said Sturtevant, rising and 
extending his hand. “Tell you what I'll 
do, old chap. I’m not likely to be gone any 
more than an hour or two. You take my 
key and wait for me in my room. In the 
escritoire near the window you will find 
an old scrap-book, bound in rawhide.” 

I found the book, without difficulty. It 
was a quaint, home-made affair, covered 
with rawhide and bound in leather thongs. 
The pages formed an odd combination of 
yellow paper, véllum and home-made parch- 
ment. I found the story, curiously print- 
ed on the last named material. 

* * * 


The book which Currier found in Stur- 
tevant’s room contained an extraordinary 
narrative. The complete story, with the 
foregoing introduction, in a_ handsome 
book, will be supplied postpaid, bound in 
limp leather for Two Dollars, or in cloth 
for One Dollar. Descriptive booklet. on 
request. Money refunded if desired: 


LAMBERT PUBLISHING CO. 


1133 Broadway New York 


























A NUMBER OF THINGS 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 

















6 O,” said my friend in conclud- 
Nin the discussion, “you cannot 

accuse me of inconsistency in 
my attitude toward the Great War. 
I know all of the peoples involved 
and I assure you my _ sympathies 
are wholly with the English as against 
the Germans, with the Germans as 
against the French, with the French 
as against the Austrians, with the Aus- 
trians as against the Servians, with 
the Servians as against the Hungar- 
ians, with the Hungarians as against 
the Turks, with the Turks as against 
the Japanese and with the Japanese as 
against the Senegalese. No well-in- 
formed man could logically take any 
other position.” 





By some curious perversity of human 
nature labor-saving devices are con- 
tinually being turned into time-saving 
devices. One would naturally expect it 
to be just the other way. But take, for 
instance, the escalator which is now be- 
coming common in railroad stations and 
department stores. This is intended to 
be simply the reverse of the ordinary 
stairway which remains stationary 
while human beings ascend and descend 
upon it. But instead of standing still 
on it as they are supposed to, people 
add their own motion to that of the 
stairway and rush down and even up 
with a doubled momentum. In nine 
cases out of ten there is absolutely no 
gain in time by this extra exertion, for 
one rarely makes an earlier train on 
the El. and the rushing crowds cause 
inconvenience and danger to those who 
use the escalator properly. 

The escalator is intended for the leis- 
urely, the lazy and the lame, the laden 
and the ladies, but those for whom it is 
designed are driven to use the ordinary 
stairway instead. So we often see a 
woman with children or a package- 
bearing commuter or a cripple toiling 
painfully up or down the fixed steps 
because on the moving they are jostled 
or run over by the human cataract. If 
what these hurrying people want is ex- 
ercize let them walk in the opposite di- 
rection as long as they like, using the 
escalator as a treadmill. 

It is hard to tell how the improper 
use of this modern convenience could 
be stopped. A sign, “Don’t run on the 
escalator,” would be no better obeyed 
than the present sign, “Don’t smoke.” 
Even a policeman would not have any 
effect unless he, too, walked up and 
down this inclined beat and thus vio- 
lated the injunction he was set to main- 
tain. Possibly here is a chance for di- 
rect action rather than legislation. I 
have been able to discourage the prac- 
tise temporarily at the Manhattan sub- 
way station by standing in the middle 
of the step and holding on tight to the 
moving bannister on either side. This, 
however, was at the cost of considerable 
personal inconvenience. I don’t mind 
being sworn at when I know I’m right 
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and the swearer is wrong. But it makes 
my back lame to be punched in the ribs 
from behind. I have found, too, that 
setting my satchel in the middle of a 
step inflicts a natural penalty—in ac- 
cordance with Spencerian system of 
just retribution—upon the improper 
use of the escalator, but the person 
tripped up and those who involuntarily 
follow his example do not recognize 
the fact that their pain is the result of 
their own violation of law of proper 
conduct. No, they blame it on me and 
even an ironic apology on my part does 
not suffice to make them realize their 
mistake. Perhaps something might be 
done thru coéperation where the indi- 
vidual is powerless. If those of us who 
believed in maintaining a stand-pat at- 
titude on the moving stairway would 
put our arms around one another like 
sophomores about the flagpole at a class 
rush it might check the madding crowd. 
Of all these thousands grant but three 
to make a new Thermopyle. United we 
stand, divided we fall. 





Permit me to nominate by individual 
initiative the following candidates for 
positions now in great need of Ameri- 
can administrative ability. I’m sure they 
would make better rulers than the 
grandchildren’ of King Christian of 
Denmark, degenerate scions of Bourbon 
or Hohenzollern stock or native talent: 
For Shah of Persia 


MorGan SHUSTER 
For Mpret of Albania 


FRED WILLIAMS 
For Sultan of Turkey 


Henry MorcENTHAU 
For President of China 
FRANK GooDNOW 
For President of Mexico 
FreD FUNSTON 
For President of Santo Domingo and Haiti 
BooKkeR WASHINGTON 





I have heard or read a good many ad- 
dresses to students entering college; 
some of them eloquent, some sensible, 
some both, some neither. But I do not 
remember any of them better adapted 
to the purpose than the advice given by 
Professor Victor C. Vaughan to the stu- 
dents of the University of Michigan last 
Convocation and published in Science 
of November 13. 


Toujours l’audace is the sort of a 
motto we might expect in such a dare- 
devil as Danton, but it is a bit surpriz- 
ing to find it echoed by two German 
chancellors who have never been re- 
garded as given at all to rashness. 
Prince von Biilow tells in his volume on 
Imperial Germany that once, when he 
heard his predecessor, Prince Hohen- 
lohe, commending a certain Bavarian 
statesman as capable and conscientious, 
he asked why he had not proposed him 
for a ministerial post. “He was not 
reckless enough for a minister,” replied 
Prince Hohenlohe, very gravely. Then 
perceiving the astonishment caused by 


his reply, the Prince continued: “You 
must not understand my remark as an 
encouragement to reckless action in 
life, to which young people incline too 
readily. What I said was meant polit- 
ically. A minister must have a good 
amount of resolution and energy in his 
character. He must sometimes risk a 
big stake and ride at a high hurdle, 
otherwise he will never be any good.” 





A Japanese lady, mother of two 
daughters and a son, was asked the 
number of her children. “I have had 
one son and two disappointments,” she 
replied in the customary phraseology. 
When the Japanese get to Hawaii their 
daughters turn out suffragets and no 
wonder. 





Provost Smith, of Pennsylvania, in 
his recent book on Chemistry in Amer- 
ica quotes the following curious passage 
from Letters for Literary Ladies: 


Chemistry is a science particularly suit- 
ed to women, suited to their talents and 
their situation; chemistry is not a science 
of parade, it affords occupation and in- 
finite variety; it demands no _ bodily 
strength, it can be pursued in retirement; 
it applies immediately to useful and ‘do- 
mestic purposes; and whilst the ingenuity 
of the most inventive mind may be exer- 
cised, there is no danger of inflaming the 
imagination ; the judgment is improved, the 
mind is intent upon realities, the knowledge 
that is acquired is exact, and the pleasure 
- — pursuit is a sufficient reward for the 
abor. 


It is true that more females are 
studying chemistry in the present cen- 
tury than in the eighteenth when this 
advice was given, but I doubt whether 
they have gone into that science for the 
reasons recommended, i. e., that it is 
underpaid, does not inflame the imagi- 
nation and can be pursued in retire- 
ment. 





I sat in darkness the other evening 
listening to a lecture on “The Vandal- 
ism at Louvain,” when Dirk Bouts’ 
“Last Supper” was thrown on the 
screen as the greatest of the lost treas- 
ures, and I heard the unknown lady 
next to me mutter: “My! how ugly! 
Thank goodness, that one’s gone.” Evi- 
dently there are still iconoclasts among 
us, of the esthetic if no longer of the 
theologic type. 

It was supposedly a biological student 
in pursuit of the required minimum of 
“culture studies” who applied at the 
librarian’s desk of one of our leading 
universities for “Anthony and Coleop- 
tera.” He was perhaps thinking of the 
Vedalia cardinalis, commonly known as 
the lady bug. 





The new fad for the reduction of the 
figure was like other reputed novelties 
known in antiquity. See Deut. xxxii, 15. 

The English Dialect Dictionary con- 
tains 1300 names to call a fool. Still 
the supply is not equal to the demand. 
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PROGRESS TOWARD ENDING THE 
SALOON 
BY WALTER E. LANPHEAR 


FIELD SECRETARY OF THE CONNECTICUT 
TEMPERANCE UNION 


The prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors as bev- 
erages thruout the nation is apprecia- 
bly nearer than it has ever been before. 

It will probably be agreed by those 
of any political party that the person- 
nel of the administration at Washing- 
ton is such as is calculated to be help- 
ful to this movement. The progress of 
woman’s suffrage seems to be recog- 
nized as of good omen for us. This gen- 
eral movement against the traffic is not 
confined to our country, but has its 
manifestations in all the European 
countries and is a world movement. As 
a nation we have been getting the habit 
of doing things. We have done things 
which would have been thought alto- 
gether out of the question; therefore 
we are the more likely to do this thing. 
The new social and moral conscious- 
ness and conscience are facts to be reck- 
oned with in this movement. And last 
but by no means least, for these general 
considerations, is to be noted the new 
economic and industrial sense. It has 
apparently been thought that business 
could not get along without liquor, but 
it is now becoming certain that it can- 
not get along with liquor. 

Specific reasons for the hope that is 
in us lie in what the Federal Govern- 
ment and Congress have done against 
the liquor traffic. Carrying liquor by 
parcel post is illegal, as also by any 
interstate carrier, C. O. D. The sale of 
liquor is abolished in army posts and 
reservations, in old soldiers’ homes 
(where aided by federal grant), in the 


navy, in both wings of the capitol at 
Washington. Congress appropriated in 
one year $100,000 for enforcing the law 
against the sale of liquor to the Indians, 
and $1200 to enforce that against the 
sale to natives of Alaska. Last but not 
least (and the worst body-blow Uncle 
Sam has ever delivered the traffic) is 
the Kenyon-Webb law. One who fails 
to see in all this a possibility and prom- 
ise as to what action will be taken on 
this proposed measure in the not dis- 
tant future by the powers at Washing- 
ton, must be very much in need of sight. 

Not less important specific evidence 
as to the success of this movement is 
seen in what the lesser units of Govern- 
ment have done. At this fall’s elec- 
tions Arizona, Colorado, Oregon, Vir- 
ginia and Washington voted out the 
liquor traffic. These five states, taken 
with nine others (Georgia, Kansas, 
Maine, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
West Virginia) make a total of four- 


‘teen states that have voted out the 


traffic, tho the laws in the five states do 
not take effect as yet. These fourteen 
states, together with the “dry” terri- 
tory in other states, give a total of 
more than seventy-four per cent of our 
national area to the dry side. 

It is reported that in Idaho and Ala- 
bama a safe majority of the legisla- 
tures just elected are favorable to pro- 
hibition for their respective states, and 
the Missouri legislature is favorable to 
the plan of county option. Altho Ohio 
lost in her campaign for state prohibi- 
tion it was only because the wet vote 
of, some of the large cities overbalanced 
the dry majority of all the rest of the 
state. 

In all the states south of the Mason 
and Dixon line there are less saloons 
than in the one city of Chicago, by 
about 1700. In thirty-six of our states 
together (the number required to ratify 
this amendment) there are fewer sa- 
loons than in the one city of New York. 
Forty-seven per cent of our people live 
in no-license territory. The year 1907 
had as high a per capita consumption 
of liquor as any years since (with the 
possible exception of 1913) which 
means, considering the natural growth 
of our population and the number 
of immigrants coming annually from 
countries where the per capita con- 
sumption is about three times what it 
is with us, that we have accomplished 
the equivalent of converting to total ab- 
stinence about two million average 
Americans each year since 1907. Twen- 
ty years ago we had about sixteen mil- 
lions of people living in dry territory; 
now we have more than forty-nine mil- 
lions, which means that we have done 
the equivalent of bringing into dry ter- 
ritory more than one and a half mil- 
lions each of these twenty years. 

For many of these facts and figures 
I am indebted to the year-book of the 
Anti-Saloon League, having taken 
pains to get assurance that its state- 
ments are reliable. And that league is 
the organized force that is specially 
looked to for the carrying on of this 
fight. It is organized in every state and 
in the District of Columbia. 
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Do 5 Tons LESS Labor Daily 





Yet Turn Out More Typewritten Work 
The new Silent Seven Oliver Typewriter has the /ightest 


touch known. 


Every day it saves the typist an amount of labor equal to 
moving a 5-ton load, a spoonful at a stroke. 


Here is the greatest type- 


writer triumph since we first gave visible writing to the world. 


How to Prove This 


Take three or four standard typewriters. 


Then place small weights on the tops of the keys till 
sufficient to make the type print. 

Note that the average typewriter requires 10 ounces of 
pressure before it will write. Thus you measure the force 
with which the typist must strike each key in actual use, 


Note that the Silent Seven Oliver writes when 6% ounces 
are placed on the type keys—just equal to a gentle finger- 
tap. Note that the Oliver thus saves the typist 34% ounces 
of energy at every tap. 

Now multiply this by 50,000 
—the number of times the 
average operator strikes the 
type-keys daily. 

Thus do you reach this 
amazing result—the Silent 
Seven Oliver saves the typist 
daily labor equal to moving a 
5§-ton load! 


The Silent Seven 


A benefaction to all man- 
kind—this new model Oliver. 

Not a toy ora make-shift. 
Yet by utter simplicity as 
handy for use at home as effi- 
cient for use in the office. 

Visible reading, visible writ- ' . 
ing, automatic spacer and 
universal keyboard arrange- 
ment, with fewest keys of any 
typewriter. Then a score of 
improvements and refinements 
that raise this typewriter to 
the pinnacle of attainment. 


OLIVER No 


Typewriter 
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The Standard Visible Writer 
Send FR E E? : 


Put a cross (X) in the square before the book 
you want free, fill in your name and address 
and mail this coupon to 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1141 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Pay 17c a Day 


The price of the Silent Seven Oliver has not been in- 
creased by a dollar. Yet we give you by careful estimate 
25 per cent more value. And we let you buy on our 
popular purchase plan—17 cents a day. 


As easy to own as to rent! 


New Typewriter Book Free 


It picturesand fully describes the new Silent Seven Oliver; 
it coaches you on points that others dare not give. It shows 
how the novice can start and write at 
once, without schooling, without skill. 

Today!—send us the coupon before 
the edition is gone and one of these 
handsome books will come by return 
mail free. 





J 
Money-Making 
Agencies Open 
Apply today and earn a hand- 
some income as the local agent for 
this supreme typewriter that sells 
itself repeatedly when agents show 
the sample we supply. 15,000 others 
like yourself— physicians, clerks, at- 
torneys, merchants, teachers, bank- 
ers, telegraphers, etc., etc., are 
earning incomes this way during 
spare hours or full time. And this 
big concern has now decided to give 
out 50,000 more local agencies. 


Acquire Sample Typewriter 

Our plan lets you own a brand 
new Oliver on the sameliberalterms 
as our oldest and most experienced 
agents. And we let you sell to the 
public the same as we do—17 cents 
aday. You don’t have to charge 
your business. You do not need to 
be experienced. 

Get free copy of ‘Opportunity 
Book”’ that tells how we give you 
exclusive sale in your territory and 
the protit from every Oliver sold there 
during vour agency arrangement. 
How we help aggressive agents 
build up a strong, independent bus- 
iness by furnishing them names of 
prospective buyers that come 
through our mighty magazine ad- 
vertisements. 


l 


m’t wait till your territory is as- 
signed. Don't hesitate because there 
was once an Oliver agent in your town. 
Remember there are always scores of 

pee transfers, etc. Just mail 
e co You incur no obligation, 
The time to act is NOW! 
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